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WONDERFUL GIRL & WONDERFUL MAN 


Was This the Face 
That Launched 
A Thousand Ships? 

Of all the wonders of.ancient Greek 
and Cretan art now on exhibition at 
the Royal Academy, nothing excites 

more wonder than a photograph of a 
statuette discovered by members of the 
’British School of Archaeology at Athens. 

Tlic figure was unearthed in Sparta at 
the sanctuary of Helen arid her husband, 
King Menclaus, and the discoverers.call 
the statuette Helen in the belief that 
it was carved to represent her, about 
1200 b c. 

Helen, magic name, was Helen of 
Troy, heroine of the world’s first and 
greatest poem, Homer's Iliad. Queen 
of Sparta in her own right, she was 
carried away to Troy by Baris, one of 
the sons of old King Priam, and it was 
to redeem her that the Greeks sailed to 
Ilium (as Troy was then called), to 
besiege the city for nine long years, 
winning it at last by the clever stratagem 
of Ulysses and his companions, who hid 
themselves in a wooden horse which 
curiosity induced the Trojans to carry 
into their city. 

Thirty-One Centuries Ago 

As for this portrait of Helen, wc 
remember Christopher Marlowe's im¬ 
mortal lines : 

Was this the face that launched a thousand 

ships, 

And burnt the topless lowers of Ilium ? 

O, thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty oj a thousand stars. 

Alas, it was all 31 centuries ago, nearly 
a thousand years too soon for the peer¬ 
less Praxiteles to carve her statue or for 
Apelles to paint her . she lived when 
Art was crude and unskilful. That 
mastery of form shown in the paintings 
of the Cave Men ol 100,000 years ago 
died with the passing of the last Ice Age, 
and the artists of Helen’s day were but 
newly groping toward the representa¬ 
tion of beauty. So, if this is truly their 
attempt at her portrait, the loveliest 
woman of her age comes down to us like 
a golliwog, her body swathed in a close- 
litting gown, her hair cut short across 
the. forehead and square across her 
shoulders, her hands . shapeless at her 
sides, her face like tlic mask of a mummy, 
and devoid of beauty. 

' The Seven Cities of Troy 

The discovery has been made just 
when- Troy is' being finally explored. 
The scene lies about the modern IIis- 
sarlik in Asia Minor, a ruined mound a 
few miles from the western entrance to 
the Dardanelles. . ; . 

The most famous city of antiquity, it 
was never much more than a royal 
citadel with houses about it, the whole 
site little more than five acres. But 
there seven cities rose one on another. 
The whole of classical Troy could have 


The Choirboys of St James's OlIT OF THE MISTS 

The Ghost Car on the Veld 

A RIDER WHO COULD HARDLY 
BELIEVE HIS EYES 

From Our South African Correspondent 

Out of the mists which can hide a South 
African veld as effectively as London can 
hide in a jog comes this ghostly story; 
and, unlike most ghost stories, it is true. 

Through the mist a man was driving, 
unable to see more than a yard or two 
ahead, when suddenly liis car broke 
down and refused to move. 
v On each side of him the veld stretched 
lonely and vague, but every now and 
then a car crept along the road, and he 
had hopes of stopping one for assistance. 

He waved his arms and shouted, but 
the cars, appearing like ghostly shapes, 
vanished just as mysteriously, their 
headlights reflecting-from the fog. Not 
one car stopped. 

The Driverless Car 


Then yet another car approached, 
very slowly, creeping along by the side 
of the road, and as it leached the 
stranded motorist it paused. Here at 
last was a good fellow who had stopped 
to help him; the stranded motorist con¬ 
gratulated himself, and opening the door . 
he climbed into the spate front seat. 
The car began to move,, and the passen¬ 
ger, greatly relieved, turned to thank 
the driver. Then a sudden feeling of 
horror came over him as he saw that 
the driver's seat was empty. 

The car went on its silent creeping 
way, and, paralysed as he was with fear, 
the passenger sat still, wondering if 
he were in a dream. 

Other cars passed by, but none 
paused or seemed to sec the driverlcss 
car, and its passenger could no more 
raise his voice in a shout of help than lie 
could raise a limb to get himself out of 
his uncanny predicament, 

Horror Upon Horror 
, Then, horror upon horror, a hand 
came groping , through the window. I t 
grasped- the wheel, turned it, and the car 
left the road and started bumping over 
one of the narrow tracks leading over 
the veld. For a moment it rocked 
perilously from side to side and then 
came to a standstill. 

It was enough for the passenger. With ' 
a yell he leaped from the car and ran; 
but suddenly from out of the mist came a 
shout which stopped him. 

" Hi, you ! " called a very human 
voice. “ What on earth do you think 
you're doing ? Do you mean to say you 
stole a ride and sat inside while I’ve 
been shoving from behind ? You have a 
bit of a nerve, haven’t you ?•" 

Said the first stranded motorist to the 
second : " Well, you know, 1 don’t really 
think I've much nerve left I thought 
I was being taken for a ride in a 
ghost car." 



Leaving the Chapel Royal, St James’s 


Continued from column one 
been accommodated in Nottingham’s 
old marketplace; but this discovery of 
the supposed statuette of Helen makes 
every surviving stone seem to start to 
life. There still remains the wall, 15 feet 
thick and 20 feet high, which defended 
the city, and along which Helen walked 
to survey tlic battles between gods and 
mortals, Greek and Trojan, on the plains 
below ; and it is still possible to picture 
again the fatal day when Achilles pur¬ 
sued Hector three times round the walls 
of the city. 


.All. that fierce w T ar, ending in the 
destruction of the city, and in the ten-- 
years wanderings of Ulysses , which 
form the subject of Homer's second 
book, the Odyssey, was fought for the 
beauty of Helen, of whom we are asked 
to believe that Art could leave us only 
this primitive caricature. 

Yet the irony of it is perhaps less 
strange when we remember that the 
first known representation of Christ, or 
of one’of the Apostles, is a figure with 
ass’s ears drawn by a rude hand in Rome 
19 centuries ago. 


The Tracker in the Wilds 


'"The C N has given many examples 
* of the skill of native trackers in 
following trails through the wilds which 
were quite imperceptible to white men, 
and the talc of native triumph still goes on. 

A story broadcast by. Mr Watkin 
Williams tells of a friend of his in Africa 
who set out with a native in search of 
certain rare deer which he had never seen. 

They picked up tracks which the 
hunter said were new, for they had been 
made since the rainfall of the night 
before. All day they travelled, till, with 
the sun right overhead in overpowering 
force, the Englishman was exhausted. 


Suddenly, the native bade him halt, as 
the deer .were at hand. 

They sank down and watched. In a 
moment or-so, from a patch of vegeta¬ 
tion a hundred yards away,, up rose 
three of the long-sought deer; they 
stared and snuffed the wind, then away 
they sped to safety. 

Asking the native how he had detected 
the presence of the deer, the Englishman 
was informed of signs showing that the 
animals had been browsing on the grass, 
and the fact that some of the grass was 
still wet from their mouths proved that 
they could only recently have been there. 
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BELGIUM AND THE farewell 


STATE OF EUROPE 

King’s Important Speech 

NO MORE ALLIANCES 

The King of the Belgians has declared 
to the world that his country will in 
future contract no alliances either for 
offence or defence. 

Belgium is to follow a policy aimed 
resolutely at placing her outside any 
disputes of her neighbours. 

The breaking of the Locarno Treaty 
by the rcoccupation of the Rhineland 
had, he said, placed Belgium almost in 
the position she was in before the war, 
and her geographical situation com- 
’ polled her to maintain a military machine 
big enough to dissuade any one of her 
neighbours from using her territory for 
attacking another State. 

This important pronouncement does 
not mean that Belgium means to break 
the League Covenant or any of her 
obligations to other nations, but it does 
.seem to indicate that Belgium will no 
longer follow France or allow that 
country to influence her policy. 

From her birth as a nation in 1831 
Belgium relied for her freedom from 
war on guarantees solemnly signed by 
Germany, Austria, France, and Great 
Britain. It was the tearing up of this 
undertaking by Germany which brought 
us into the war. During that war 
Holland was able to keep neutral, and 
so was Switzerland ; but their lands were 
not suited to the passage of armies. 

It is too soon to realise the full sig¬ 
nificance of the new policy of Belgium, 
but it is almost certain to have a momen¬ 
tous effect on what wc call the Balance 
of Power in Europe. 


Cheops, the Magician, and 
the Goose 

Pharaoh’s magicians, as their deeds 
arc told in ancient Egyptian writings, 
have lately been revived by Professor 
Warren Dawson. 

Most of the tales have been told again 
tli rough the centimes about other 
magicians, and are quite as untrue ; but 
there is one story, nearly 4000 years old, 
which has its comic side. 

, King Cheops, who built the biggest 
Pyramid, heard of a famous magician, 
Djcdi, a humble man but no years old, 
and capable even at that advanced age 
of eating five loaves and a haunch of 
beef at a meal, and sent for him. When 
this hearty centenarian was" brought 
before him Chcop* said he had heard 
that Djedi could replace a man’s head 
after he had been beheaded, 

Djedi agreed, but when the Pharaoh 
proposed to have a slave brought for the 
magical deed, declared that he would 
rather perform on a goose. So a goose 
was brought, and, after it had been 
beheaded, the head flew across the room 
to join the neck of the goose again. 

Nobody would be such a goose as to 
believe it, yet there are people who still 
believe in the Eastern rope trick. 


RINGING THEM IN 

The bells of St Mary’s at Richmond 
in Yorkshire have been ringing in 
honour of Alderman Albert Morton, who 
has been a bellringer for half a century. 

He rang the bells for the Jubilee in 
1887, the Diamond Jubilee in .1897, 
Edward the Seventh’s coronation, George 
the Fifth’s coronation, and the Silver 
Jubilee. And he hopes to ring in one 
more valiant man and free when King 
Edward is crowned next May. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Apulia . . *' f Ap-oo-lc-ah 

Calabria.Cal-ay-bre-ah 

Katmandu . . . Kaht-malm-doo 
Mamun . . . . . . Mah-moon 

Sabacans . . ... Sab-e-ans 


To Sir Godfrey Collins , Cabinet Minister , 
who passed away in a nursing home at 
Zurich 

He was one of Scotland’s famous 
men, one of the Liberals in the Govern¬ 
ment/Secretary of State’for Scotland, 
and a great publisher of school books. 
He loved children; he loved books; 
lie loved politics for the power they 
give of improving the life and health 
of tlic people. 

To Miss A. S . llayne , who 
greatly loved the poor 

Her work was in .Kensington, where 
she began in 1899 by buying two houses 
to start the Improved Tenements 
Association, which now houses 680 
families. It was due to her character 
and perseverance that nearly 3000 poor 
people are Jiving now in decent con¬ 
ditions instead of in slums. 

To Mr Edmond Alexander Holmes , 
poet and educator , who has died at 8y 
He was aii Irish boy who came to 
Merchant Taylors School. He was an 
Inspector of Schools 60 years ago, 
when his first volume of poems 
appealed. In education he was ahead 
of his time, but in poetry he belonged 
to tlic school which is old-fashioned 
and great. He had a great passion 
for Nature, and believed in / the 
essential oneness between all human 
spirits/ 

To Mr Alan Blakeway, whose promising 
career has ended in its prime 

He was a Shrewsbury boy, “all 
fire and spirit.” At a moment when 
he was the best runner at Shrewsbury 
lie was attacked by a mysterious 
disease which threatened his life and 
left him lame. He loved learning, 
and believed that tlic more one knew of 
Greece the happier life was, and he was 
Director of the British School of 
Archaeology at Athens. 

To the hospitable Paramount Chief of 
Fiji , Rain Popi Epeli Thakomiau 
He took a great interest in the life 
of the Fiji Islanders. He was a fine 
cricketer and was called a “ demon 
bowler.” Last year he built a canoe 
which he called Jubilee, and won the 
blue riband for that part of the Pacific. 
He entertained the Duke of Gloucester. 
He was one of the most popular members 
ever known of the Royal House of Fiji, 

To Mr B. J. T , Bosanquel , the popular 
and famous cricketer 

Cricketers of three continents will 
grieve for his untimely passing. Many 
of them knew him as Bosey. He brought 
something new into the game by his 
ability to produce a deceptive kind of 
bowling known as the googlie. 

Spin bowlers can make the ball break 
in opposite ways, but the batsman 
can tell from the action which way it 
will break. Bosanquct’s googlie bowling 
was so concealed in action that the 
batsman was always in doubt. He was a 
terror to many Australian batsmen. 

THE CASE OF TWO 
FARMERS 

A Judge and the Milk 
Marketing Board 

The County Court Judge of Swindon 
made some strong comments on the 
action of the Milk Marketing Board the 
other day when two smallholders 
appealed to him. 

They had incurred penalties for not 
carrying out the regulations * of the 
Board and were unable to pay the fines 
at once, but offered to pay them in 
monthly instalments. The Board made 
them bankrupt, in spite of the fact that 
they were cx-Scrvicemen doing their 
best to-earn a living. 

In declaring liis decision to stop the 
bankruptcy^ proceedings the judge 
sternly criticised the action of the Milk 
Marketing Board, pointing out that 
such a . great public body should not 
have taken so drastic a step as to 
petition for the bankruptcy orders. 


Blessed Are the 
Peacemakers 

Dy the Biehop of Birmingham 

The Bishop of Birmingham has been preach¬ 
ing at Oxford before the University on the 
text Blessed are the Peacemakers,. and we 
take tli is from his sermon. 

When the next war comes an alter¬ 
native will face the young men. They 
may be killed in the trendies or, as 
conscientious objectors, the ignominy 
and shame which they would have to 
endure might be accompanied by cruelty 
or death. Which was the nobler service 
to Christ: which the more useful service 
to Civilisation ? 

Unless Christian principles can at this 
crucial hour be made to prevail, another 
war, with its senseless madness, will 
still further brutalise us all. Europe is 
rearming, wildly, fantastically. Its state 
is a result of the injustice which followed 
the last war. 

That war gave into our charge more 
than 1,500,000 square miles, with some 
35,000,000 people. Germany lost her 
colonies. Then the French sent black 
troops to garrison the Rhineland. Our 
exactions were such that German 
currency became valueless and ruin in 
Germany was well nigh universal. 

If we desire to re-establish peace and 
friendship this country must, so far as 
possible, make amends for tlic mistakes 
and misdeeds of the past. 

Some who try to look at life from the 
Christian standpoint believe that even 
yet there need be no next war. States¬ 
manship infused by Christian idealism 


ARTHUR MEE’S 
DOMESDAY BOOK 

New Survey 
of England 

FIRST VOLUMES 
READY SOON 

Published by Hoddcr & Stoughton 


might save us. An active policy of inter¬ 
national friendship might well avert 
disaster. Could we not build anew at 
Geneva ? Abandon economic national¬ 
ism. Place all the Crown Colonies under 
the League of Nations so that they 
should be subject to a true international 
control with equal opportunities for all 
the Powers of Europe, Replace financial 
rivalry by such generous cooperation as 
would end in every land the fear of 
uncontrolled inflation. In no country 
do the common people desire war. They 
could be inllamed by the sense of in¬ 
justice, craftily exploited. But take 
away the reality or appearance of 
injustice. Remove cause for jealousy. 
By goodwill banish fear. In so doing 
we might still hope to create the temper 
of peace. 

COMPETITION RESULT 

How Many Cs Can You See ? 

In CN Competition Number xo the two 
ten-shilling prizes have been awarded to 
Agnes Lewis, Orthopaedic Hospital, 
Oswestry; and Edward Gardiner, 
Orthopaedic Hospital, Oswestry, .who 
sent the longest lists of correct words, 

The 12 other prizes have been awarded 
to the following ; 

'Bryan Evans, Oswestry; Robert Gibb, Oswestry; 
Norman A. Green, Ilford; 'Shirley L. Hall, Ilford; 
Ronald Hughes, Oswestry; Isobel Keane, Staines; 
Helen Mounter, $Wi9} Joseph Murray; Oswestry; 
Denly Partington, Keynsham, Somerset; William 
M. Ross, Durham; Marry Wood, Oswestry; Sydney 
Wright, Todmorden, Lancs. . • . . 

There will bo another competition in 
next week’s C N, Order your copy now. 


\ Little News Reel 

Australia’s population has doubled in 
this century. It is now nearly seven 
millions. 

Anglesey is to be no longer behind the 
times; an electricity scheme costing 
^100,000 will make the island as up-to- 
date as the mainland. 

Belislia beacons have reached their 
second birthday. There arc now about 
50,000 in all parts of the country, and 
they have even appeared in Bombay. , , 

An earthquake in Northern Italy has 
caused much damage to churches and 
other ancient buildings, with the loss 
of many lives. Venice was severely 
shaken and thrown into darkness. 

Grave riots have occurred in 
.Bombay, where the Mohammedans 
and Hindus have been attacking each 
other because a Plindu temple, taken 
down to enable a street to be widened, 
is being erected close to a Mohammedan 
temple. 

1000 TALKING BOOKS ! 

Lord Nuffield has promised ^5000 a 
year for seven years to the scheme 
started two years ago for the supply of 
gramophone records of books to the 
blind. 

A thousand of these talking hooks are 
already in circulation among the blind, 
who have been supplied with 600 gramo¬ 
phones. A book is recorded on ten or 
twelve records, eacltside carrying on the 
story for about 25 minutes. The Carnegie 
Trustees have also made a grant of 
£506 a year to this excellent scheme. 


Things Seen 

A kingfisher on the goalpost crossbar 
during a Rugby game at Hastings in 
New Zealand. 

A plank fall from a carclcssly-packcd 
lorry into the busy Kennington Road % 

A one-armed man driving a motor¬ 
cycle. 

A motoring association’s car driven 
at 40 m p h in a built-up area. 

Two zebras walking alone in the 
crowded streets in Durban. 


Things Said 

When we sec ugly scenes such as those 
which have disgraced the East End 
avc are inclined to say, A plague on both 
your blouses. Mr Duff Cooper, M P 

Nothing is more certain than tli at in 
any,future war in Europe there will be 
no victor. Mr Anthony Eden 

The driver went so fast that he 
frightened the life out of me.' 

I A chauffeur on his bus ride 

There is.no reason for the shabbincss 
of the Strand save the lack of decision 
of the L C C. Sir Herbert Morgan 

The damage and litter caused by 
motorists is incredible. 

Mr S. Holman of Devon 

If I go down on the sea no one must 
fly out to look for me. I do not wish 
to imperil the lives of others. 

Jean Batten before flying the Tasman Sea 

There is not a purpose for which 
heat, is required in our homes which 
could not be carried out smokelessly. 

Dr Margaret Fishcnden 

Pure air in our toivus would do more 
for tlic physique of the nation than any 
amount of physical jerks. 

Mr Noel Carrington 

Every foggy morning bushels of 
healthy-looking leaves are gathered up 
in the Palm House at Kcw. 

The Director of Kew Gardens 

There is too much canned food for the 
mind. Lord Horder 
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NATURE’S BIGGEST 
CHILDREN 

The Elephants and the 
Whales are Going 

A word in time will not save the Ant¬ 
arctic whales or Uganda's elephants, 
but it may still be said for them. 

From the Antarctic the whalers arc 
taking 30,000 whales a year. From 
the forests and plains of Uganda the 
game wardens arc yearly removing 
3000 elephants. .This seems rather a 
sad business for game wardens to under¬ 
take, and it is sadder for the elephants. 
But it is said to be necessary because 
.Uganda's 21,000 elephants—one elephant 
to every four square miles of land and 
swamp-—will not keep to their reserves. 

They wander, and they naturally 
prefer to roam where the food is sweeter 
on cultivated land. An elephant is a 
heavy feeder, eating or destroying nearly 
half, a ton a day of green fodder. In a 
year.Uganda’s 21,000 elephants consume 
nearly 3 J million tons, which is more than 
Uganda can afford. A line has to be 
drawn somewhere, and though the game 
wardens loathe the necessity of shooting 
these huge beasts, which are among the 
world's curiosities of animal life, 3000 
elephants a year have to go. 

No More Romance 

The slaughter of the whales is on a 
different footing. Nobody pretends that 
the whale is a menace to anything, 
but unfortunately for itself it only 
appears to be an advantage when dead. 
Then it can be reduced to whale oil. 

There is no more romance about 
whaling. The old days when the 
whalers approached these huge beasts 
in boats, taking their lives in their hands, 
and glorying in a long and successful 
cliasc, have gone for ever. The hand- 
thrown harpoon has been replaced by the 
harpoon gun. The shooting is done in 
safety from the deck of a ship, and the 
dead whale is hauled on board to be 
disposed of with every mechanical aid 
and contrivance. Whales have long 
since forfeited their fighting chance. 

The most powerful instrument in 
their extermination is the so-called 
factory ship, into which the dead 
whale can be lifted and turned into 
barrels of oil on the spot, without any 
need arising of taking the catch back 
to a whaling station, such as that at 
South Georgia,, where land factories for 
the purpose have been built. One of 
tlic largest factory ships yet built has 
just sailed for the Antarctic stations. 

30,000 a Year is Too Much 

The whaling business for a number of 
years in this century has been largely 
conducted by the Norwegian whalers, 
with which British whalers compete. 
Some years ago, when the yearly toll 
of the whales was growing larger and 
larger, a convention was held to limit the 
number that might be caught. To 
this convention the parties chiefly 
interested, the whales, could not be 
invited, but British and Norwegian 
interests, agreed on a 'self-denying 
ordinance about the numbers that might 
be caught in the season. 

This was shown to bo necessary 
because the size of the whales taken 
seemed to be diminishing, a sign that 
the big whales which had lived (and 
been hunted) longest were beginning to 
go. So only 30,000 whales now follow 
their ancestors into the oil barrels. 

A But every impartial authority agrees 
that 30,000 a year is too much, and 
that the whales will presently fade out, 


THE BUND DOG 

A blind sheepdog gained third prize 
at the Stanford sheep trials in’Norfolk. 

If the dog had not lost a few seconds 
by following .the scent of a strange flock 
it would have gained more marks. It 
fielded and penned the sheep with such 
'skill that it was difficult to believe it 
could not see. 


Look on This Picture and on That 




Coronation rnuga in a pottery at Bristol 


YOUNG MEN OF 70 

The Prime Minister and 
the Prophet 

RAMSAY MACDONALD 
AND H. G. WELLS 

By One Who Knows Both 

Two , young men have just kept 
their 70th birthday—Mr Ramsay 
MacDonald*und Mr H. G. Wells. 

Half the world has known them both 
for nearly fifty years, and though what 
it knows of them is as different as the 
men, yet about them and their story 
there is mucli that is the same. Both 
were poor at the beginning, both born 
of humble parents. Neither had an easy 
time in making a living when he started; 
both put the highest value on education, 
determined to educate themselves. 

A Hard Apprenticeship 

When we first knew them, more than 
forty years ago, Ramsay MacDonald, 
was a dark handsome young man looking 
older than his years ; Wells, who is 
rather portly now, had a head that 
seemed unduly . large on his slender 
neck, and was far from robust. Both 
were hard workers, and had served a 
hard apprenticeship. 

Wells had served in a draper’s shop 
while he was studying at the Royal 
College of Science for the degree in 
science which he earned, but was then 
beginning to add to his income by 
writing short stories for the magazines. 
MacDonald, who had come up to London 
from Scotland, was making a very small 
income by writing for a London evening 
paper, the Echo (for which the Editor 
of the CN wrote his first London 
article). The Echo has long since 
passed away. 

At this time there was this difference 
between them. Wells did not quite 
know where he was going; but Ramsay 
MacDonald had already made up his 
mind. The wide world of politics for 
him, and nothing would stop him. 

Politics in the 1890’s 

In those days of the nineties of last 
century there were openings for clever 
young men in tlic Labour group of 
politics, because both the old parties, 
Conservative and Liberal, were willing 
to take them in. But Mr MacDonald 
was not to be flattered or bought. He 
refused the Liberal party's patronage 
and stuck to the newly-formed Inde¬ 
pendent Labour Party. 

If at this time those who were begin¬ 
ning to hear of the two men had been 
asked to say which would go farthest, 
most would have chosen H. G. Wells, 
whose genius for writing was expanding 
every year, and took him from the 
imaginative stories- of science, which 
scientific men declare to be the most 
accurate ever written, to stories of social 
life and problems. 

Into these, such as Kipps and Tono 
Bungay, the author put in a lot of his 
own biography, as lie has always con¬ 
tinued to do. 

The Gay and the Dour 

Ramsay MacDonald was different. 
Where Wells was gay MacDonald was 
dour. He has his own pleasant humour, 
but has always taken a serious view of 
himself, his work, what he docs, and 
what he means to do. He has had few 
backers except himself, and when the 
history of- his times is written it will be 
seen that his most remarkable achieve¬ 
ment was to weld the Labour Party 
into a solid whole. 

It is character that has done it, a 
i more precious talent than eloquence or 
brilliance. Both these men have done 
wonders, but most of us will think the 
case of Mr MacDonald the more remark¬ 
able—a young man without money or 
influence rising to bo our Prime Minister. 
It seems an even greater marvel than 
that H. G. Wells, son of a professional 
cricketer, should have risen to be able 
to tell the world what it will be thinking 
before it thinks it. 
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THE DICTATORS 

Why Fascist, Nazi, 
and Bolshevik ? 

We have been asked to give a little dictionary 
of the names of the Dictator parties in the 
three countries which have suppressed indi¬ 
vidual liberty, and we do so in this column. 

Fascism. Fascism is the policy of 
the Fascists, a political party in Italy 
recruited from the Nationalists to oppose 
extreme Socialism in 1919. It took its 
name from the Latin word Fasces, used 
by the Romans for the bundle of rods 
tied round an axe, and carried before 
their chief magistrate. Criminals were 
scourged with the rods and beheaded 
with the axe. Signor Mussolini, the 
leader of the party, is an admirer of 
the ancient Romans, with their strict 
discipline, and adopted the fasces as 
its emblem. 

The Fascist slogan, " All within the 
State, nothing outside the State, nothing 
against the State," sets out the ideal 
'aimed at. 

Nazism. Nazism takes its name from 
two letters in the full German title] of 
the party founded by Ilerr Hitler on 
November n, 1925, the title being 
Deutsche . National-Sozialistisclie Ar- 
beiterpartci. In the early days of 1919 
Ilerr Hitler joined the German Workers 
Party as its seventh member, becoming 
its chairman two years later, and in 1923 
leading a revolt for which lie was im¬ 
prisoned. In 1928 twelve Nazis were 
elected to the Reichstag, but in 1930 
the number was 107. Raising a private 
army of Brown Shirts and vigorously 
attacking Jews, Communists, and Social¬ 
ists, the Nazi Party gained supreme’ 
power in the State, absorbing the 
Nationalists and restricting membership 
of the Reichstag to its own members. 
With the support of the old military 
party Herr Hitler made himself Chan¬ 
cellor and Leader of Germany. 

Bolshevism . Bolshevism comes from 
the Russian word Bol’shinstvo, meaning 
majority, the men in. the majority at a 
great Socialist Conference in 1905 be¬ 
coming known as Bolshcviki, while the 
minority were called Mcnshcviki. The 
Bolsheviks, led by Lenin, advocated the 
overthrow of the capitalist system by 
force and the setting up of a republic in 
which the doctrine of Karl Marx, urging 
the control of the means of production 
by the workers, should prevail. This 
proletarian dictatorship, as it is called, 
was set up after a revolution in 1917. * 
Government is by committees elected 
by the Councils (Soviets) representing 
workers, soldiers, and peasants, but a 
dominant personality like Stalin has 
supreme power, no opposition to the 
Bolshevik doctrine being pennitted. 

SO THIS IS ENGLAND 

An Addition To Our Free 
Bird Family 

A company of Quaker parrakcets, 
having done well at Whipsnade, is being 
liberated—-not turned out into a cruel 
world, but permitted to come and go, 
like pigeons, by way of a hole made*for 
them in the roof of their aviary. 

Many people would expect death for 
birds from tropical lands finding them¬ 
selves free in our climate, but experi¬ 
ence proves that these birds are hardier 
than they are commonly supposed to be. 

If they can obtain sufficient food of 
the sort they require, and good shelter 
igainst wet, they thrive surprisingly in 
the open. We remember our aston¬ 
ishment when a . pair of Australian 
budgerigars hatched out five little ones 
on a Christmas Day, when snow lay 
ilircc inches deep in their Kent home. 

Inscct-catcrs would starve during our 
winters, but eaters of seed and grain 
seem to have no difficulty. These at 
Whipsnade will, always have supplies 
available in the jdacc from which they 
set out. 


This Wonderful 
Girl 

Jean Batten’s Flight 
From Home To Home 

A wreath of congratulations encircles 
the world to crown Jean Batten, the 
wonderful girl who lias flown half of it. 

Less than eleven days, more than a 
thousand miles a day, sufficed her for the 
flight from Lympnc in England to Auck¬ 
land in New Zealand, but that was not 
the most wonderful part of it. What 
remains in the memory most was that 
nothing could stop her. 

Nobody had done tV non-stop journey 
from England to New Zealand before, 
they told her. Well, that was no reason 
why she should not try. 

So off she set at break of day to take 
the long long trail leading over moun¬ 
tain and desert, in cloud and sunshine 
and burning heat, risking sandstorm 
and fog and perilous journey over the 
Timor Sea. Others had done it: why 
should not she, though hardly more than 
a girl ? (Somehow wc must think of her 
as a girl. There is in her such a joyous¬ 
ness of youth.) 

It is not recklessness. Be sure that 
Jean all the way took care to see to the 
trustworthiness of her machine, and to 
test at every halt its wiring and controls'. 
It was the mixture of daring and care¬ 
fulness that took her through. Iler path 
was marked for Her by map arid compass, 
but we think she must have carried a 
magnetic compass in her own heart and 
mind that pointed the way home. 

Youth Inherits the World 

When she had crossed the Timor Sea, 
reached Port Darwin, arrived at Sydney, 
New South Wales (and all with so little 
fuss that only a line cabled now and then 
reminded us of the stages of the passage), 
slic was again held up by well-meant 
warnings not to tempt fortune by cross¬ 
ing the Tasman Sea. 

The authorities said .she had better not 
try, but Jean thought it would be all 
right so long as she took her usual care. 

So off she started at dawn once more, 
telling her father over the wireless that 
she would sec him next day. She did. 
The 1100 miles across the. stormiest of 
southern seas did not dismay her. She 
crossed them as smoothly and easily as 
if it had been only a practice flight, and 
stepped from her plane at Auckland, New 
Zealand, as calm and unruffled as if she 
had come out of a bandbox. 

Her father was the first to greet his 
wilful daughter, but what lie said is not 
recorded. We think lie just looked at 
her, and had no words. 

But, as he would say afterwards, all 
was well that ended well, and Jean had 
given them more than a good fright. 
She had given them the good lesson that 
it is youth with its daring that inherits 
the world. 


This Wonderful 
Man 

Lord Nuffield Gives 
a Million Away 

Lord Nuffield, the founder and head 
of Morris Motors, has given £1,250,000 
to Oxford University for the establish¬ 
ment of a medical school. 

It is the biggest sum ever given to 
an English university and the biggest 
single sum ever given by an Englishman 
in his lifetime. It will raise Oxford 
into the front rank of the universities of 
the world in medical science. 

The money will be devoted to the 
training of doctors in modern methods 
of investigation and to research into the 
causes of disease and the best ways of 
preventing it. 

In addition to this magnificent gift 
Lord Nuffield 1ms promised £100,000 for 
an appeal which the University is about 
to make for its scientific departments. 

The Oxford hospitals will be the first 
to benefit from the work of the new 
foundation. They owe much already to 
Lord Nuffield, who has provided them 
with 650 beds. 

Proud indeed must Oxford be of its 
great- benefactor, for he began his 
business life in that famous city. Born 
in its suburb of Cowley in 1877, William 
Morris began work as an apprentice to 
the bicycle trade in a small repair shop 
in Oxford in 1894. Nine months later, 
with a capital of a few pounds, he set up 
for himself as a bicycle maker, racing on 
machines made by himself and winning 
seven county championships in 1900. 

The Early Morris-Oxford 

Studying engineering, he then began 
to build motor-cycles, and in 1912 
decided to produce a motor-car which 
would be cheap to run but light and 
strong. The early Morris-Oxford car 
produced in his factory at Cowley made 
its appearance on the roads and quickly 
became popular. 

The business thrived during the war, 
and after it was over William Morris 
began to build light cars by mass- 
production, showing organising. genius 
and business ability of the highest type. 
Ten years ago his Arm produced 100,000 
cars, and their variety increased with 
their numbers. Other firms were com¬ 
bined into a business under the control 
of the Oxford bicycle maker, who was 
made a baronet in 1929 and Lord 
Nuffield in 1934. 

His genius has given employment to 
thousands all over the world, but, like 
many other outstanding men of great 
commercial ability, he has never become 
too proud to lose touch with his work 
and liis people, and lias remained great 
in his naturalness and his .simplicity, 
thinking and planning how best to use 
his wealth to benefit his fellow men. 

GOOD NEWS FROM ICI 


THE OLDEST School Hall Security For 43,000 Workers 


the Land? 


Neither Eton nor Harrow, it seems, 
can boast of the most ancient school 
hall : that is cU distinction which belongs 
to a small school in Southampton. 

For many years the ancient building 
which stands next to St John's Council 
School, near the Docks, has been used as a 
store, and the local authority not long ago 
decided to pull it down. But the tumble¬ 
down storehouse proved to be the old 
Weigh House of the town, built by 
Mayor Polymond, 

It has now been restored as St John's 
School Hall, and at the reopening the 
. pupils acted a little play they had written 
telling of the long history of the Weigh 
House, and of the days when Southamp¬ 
ton was one of England's chief wool¬ 
exporting centres. 

Mayor Polymond, builder of this hall, 
who for a decade ruled the town, was 
a " gangster " of the time, indulging in 
piracy and smuggling. . 


A LITTLE VISIT TO 
KELMSC0TT 

The Home of 
William Morris 

An afternoon at Kclmscott as the 
guests of Miss May Morris, the 
daughter of the poet, William Morris, 
will always be one of the most treasured 
memories of the Kclmscott Fellowship 
who were invited there lately. ‘ 

All the village people had come to 
meeti them for tea in the spacious new 
memorial hall. 

After some country dancing the 
builder told them the story of the hall. 
The stone for the windows came from 
local quarries which have been worked 
since Roman times. The roof and dado 
were made of Kclmscott elms, and every 
nail m the building was hand-made by 
the village smith. 

" That is our old nursery table," said 
Miss Morris as she showed her guests 
the round deal table in the committee 
room; solidly made, with scarlet slotted 
legs and crossbars. 

Autumn Glory in the Garden 

Few houses can give us the same 
thrill, as Kclmscott Manor, for there, 
with one of the family still carrying on 
the traditions of hospitality, the past 
seems as real as the present. The house, 
which is full of treasures, has never lost 
its atmosphere since William and Jane 
Morris and their two little daughters 
went to live there in 1871. 

" This is our little dining-room, and 
that was my father's chair," said Miss 
Morris, the angel of so many of Rossetti’s 
pictures. 

It was a joy to wander round the 
garden, which was bright with autumn 
flowers, and many of the poet's favourite 
acanthus plants were in bloom. In the 
churchyard under the tall elms the grave 
of William Morris was hidden behind a 
thick bay tree. His lifelong battle with 
the dragon of ugliness is symbolised 
by the medieval window in the tiny 
church, showing St George killing the 
dragon. 

Her father was moved to the soul by 
the troubles of civilisation, Miss Morris 
told her visitors, adding that he longed 
to demonstrate that if everybody were 
given a chance to express himself, the 
world would surely be fruitful instead 
of destructive, and the nations would 
cease from wanting to fight each other. 


A pension scheme which will include 
most of their 43,000 workers lias been 
promoted by imperial Chemical In¬ 
dustries. It comes into force in January. 

The workers will contribute 2J per 
cent of their wages and the company 
will put aside 3 per cent of their wage 
bill into the pension fund. # 

Every worker of 40 years' service 
will be entitled to a pension of £1 a week ; 
and should he be permitted to retire 
between the ages of 60 and 65 he will 
be given an extra 10s a week until he 
receives the State's old-age pension* 
Any worker whose health breaks 
down permanently after ten years’ 
service from the’ age of 20 will be 
entitled to a pension. A sum of money 
based on his earnings and length of 
service will be paid to the nearest 
relative of a man who dies in the service 
of the company. A pension will be 
paid to any worker between 50 and Go 
who is discharged for any cause beyond 
liis own control. 


Old George Honeyball and 
the Golden Reef 

Old George Honeyball, the 8o-ycar-old 
discoverer of the Golden Reef, has been 
touring the Johannesburg Exhibition. 

He was with liis friend George Walker 
one day in 1886 when Walker stumbled 
across a piece of outcrop which proved 
to be the beginning of the rise of Johan¬ 
nesburg as *the mightiest gold-producing 
city of the world. Walker's name has 
just been removed from the memorial at 
Langlaagtc, where the reef was found, 
because the authorities do not wish to 
strcss i the claim of any one man to the 
discovery. 

His face showed his amazement as lie 
gazed at the towering golden pillar which 
stands 70 feet high before the Chamber 
of Mines in the exhibition grounds. He 
was told that the pillar represents 
£200,000,000 worth of gold, equal to the 
gold output of three years. . 

It seems extraordinary to think that 
-George Honeyball could have bought 
much of the gold-bearing land for a 
few gold coins; here he is today, a 
white-bearded figure with bright blue 
eyes, cheerful and happy, living on a 
few pounds a year pension, which keeps 
him from actual want. 

It would be an act of kindness if 
something were done for this old pioneer. 
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CANADA'S CANAL TRAFFIC 
Canada has a very efficient system 
of canals giving access to navigable 
waterways. During the past 12 
months ships trading from port to 
port made nearly 30,000 trips 
through the canals and carried 
18 million tons of freight. 



A NEW RAILWAY BRIDGE to be built across the Danube at Turnu 
will link the railways of Rumania and Yugo-Slavia and will give a si 
from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean. 

THE FIRST TRAIN has run this month over the new Ural-lletsk 
Thfs 200-miJe line provides the shortest possible connection I 
European Russia and the Soviet Republics of Central Asia. 

A BLACK TIGER, a very rare specimen, has been trapped alive in a 
Dibrugarh, Assam. The animal, 12 feet long, has for some time been a 



PARACHUTING FIRE-FIGHTERS 
Great forest fires which broke out 
in regions difficult of access in 
Siberia were fought by squads of 
men who were dropped from planes 
by parachute. Much fire-fighting 
equipment was also dropped. 


AFTER EIGHT YEARS 
A pigeon which was entered for a homing 
race in October 1920 has just returned to 
Lithgow in New South Wales. The bird's 
owner has since moved, but it was found by 
a neighbour near the former site of its loft 
and identified by its ring. 


THE HUNGRY MAN IN 
THE ARCTIC 

Polar Rations For Flyers 

Russia, planning the exploration of 
the Arctic by air, has provided for the 
rations the Polar flyers tare to carry. 

The long-distance flights contemplated 
by the Arctic airmen, Makhotkin, 
Chukhnovsky, Alcuratov, and Lapidev- 
sky, arc made more difficult and dan¬ 
gerous if enough nourishing food is not 
carried for emergencies. The airman 
may have to make a forced landing or 
may be hampered by fogs or blizzards. 
The Soviet Meat Department has made 
many experiments to give him enough 
food for such an emergency while not 
overloading his plane. . 

Among these emergency rations is a 
thrcc-coursc dinner weighing less than 
six ounces. There is a cube of soup 
weighing about two ounces, ■ a second 
course of cutlets and mashed potatoes 
in cubes of an-ounce each, and a fruit 
jelly in a concentrated cube of an 
ounce. This luxurious meal is declared 
to be nourishing, varied, and easily 
digestible. But it does not sound very 
filling for a hungry man., 


BRAVE WOMEN OF THE 
GOLDFIELDS 

In the return of gold miners in 
Southern Rhodesia there now figure the 
names of 36 women. 

One woman crushed over 700 tons of 
ore during a month and made a profit 
of £2000. Another shows quite good 
returns while crushing with a primitive 
pestle and mortar. 

Some of these women run motor-cars 
which carry ore from the mines. 

It is a hard life, if a profitable one, 
for parts of the country are infested with 
tsetse fly, and wild animals prey on 
the live stock. Lions are numerous, and 
cattle kraals have to be lighted with 
electric light to scare these beasts;away. 


THE RESCUE OF APULIA 

A Good Thing Done in Italy 

An object-lesson in the development 
of waste land is afforded by the lately 
poor region of Apulia, on the Adriatic. 

In the old days its people emigrated to 
America for lack of means to work. Its 
provinces were among those supplying 
the largest quotas to Italian emigration, 
and the living and educational standards 
of its peasantry were among the lowest 
in Italy, 

Now the great Apulian aqueduct has 
been completed, bringing water to the 
towns and villages of the whole arid 
region. Roads have been built and 
electric power supplied by the hydraulic 
stations fed by the waters of the great 
artificial lakes of the Sila in Calabria. 
Handsome moderii quarters have been 
added to the ancient city of Bari, the 
new university of which is an important 
centre of learning for south-eastern 
Europe. The improved port has become 
. a fine centre for trade with the eastern 
Mediterranean. Many new schools have 
been opened, and particular care has 
been bestowed on improving the great 
wheat farihs of the Apulian plateau. 

Foggia has become a centre for a new • 
industry. The chemist Pomilio invented 
a process for obtaining cellulose from 
wheat and rice straw. Foggia, with an 
output of some 300,000 tons of wheat, 
produces about 600,000 tons of straw. 
The soda and chlorine required are 
obtained by the electrolytic treatment of 
common salt supplied by the neighbour¬ 
ing salt-mines, and the electric power is 
bought on advantageous terms. 

The work has been carried out 
rapidly, and where a year ago were bare 
fields the cellulose works and an adjoin¬ 
ing. paper factory are now in operation. 

There arc no longer migrants from 
Apulia. Good work has been invented 
for its population, who do not need 
unemployment pay. 


THE WIRE TO THE 
OUTPOST 

A Blessing on the Telephone 

A blessing went over the telephone 
last week from Katmandu, the capital 
of Nepal, to distant Sirah in the hills. 

It may be called distant for it is 14 
days journey by road and river and 
jungle path from the capital, though 
only 177 miles of telephone wire join 
the two. We hardly know at which to 
marvel most, the difficulties of travel in 
that eastern land or the western in¬ 
vention that can compress the 14 days 
into a few seconds of time, 

York is only a little over the same 
distance from London, and we think the 
Romans must have been able to walk 
the distance in less time. 

Nepal lias been a kingdom since the 
days of Rome, and some of its customs 
and traditions are as old ; but it is 
strange to think of Nepal's Prime 
Minister sending his blessing and the 
High Priest chanting hymns over the 
wire to the outpost of Sirah. 


A COTTAGE IN A CHIMNEY 

Rents arc not so high as some of the 
modern flats would have us believe. 

The other day wc stopped in a charm¬ 
ing Wiltshire village to admire three 
gabled cottages with newly-tliatchcd 
roofs and new whitewash on their walls. 

They were all empty, and we could 
not resist the temptation of peeping in 
through the windows. Inside they were 
clean and trim, with pale green walls and 
fine old black roof beams. 

" Wo could be quite comfortable 
here," we said. 

“ Well, would you like to look over 
them ? " said a woman who had just 
come to the gate. 

She told us that the rent was only 
three shillings a week, and that the 
middle cottage had'once been a chimney. 


A GASHOLDER DOWN 
A MINE 

A Small Republic Tries a 
Great Experiment 

/ A gasholder is being put down a 
coalmine in one of the Soviet's small 
republics in Mongolia. 

Here there are large deposits of coal 
which nobody makes use of, but which 
here, as elsewhere, contain plenty of 
coal oil. These deposits are to be 
worked down in the mine instead of on 
the surface, and the* coal-gas extracted 
by modern methods on the spot. 

But as the neighbourhood has no 
immediate use for the gas it will be 
conveyed from the mine to a factory 
on the shores of Lake Gusin nearby, 
and there will be converted by modern 
methods into benzine. There are other 
by-products of the coal-gas, and for 
the extraction of these electric power 
is needed. An electric power station 
is to be built, with furnaces heated by 
the coal and by its gas. 

The project, ambitious though it 
seems, was discussed last year by a 
Russian delegate to a congress held in 
this country, and there is no reason to 
think it otherwise than practical. 

Kingsley Fairbridge Farms 

Two For South Africa 

South Africans arc pleased that two 
Fairbridge farms are to be started in 
Rhodesia, for the man who started them 
was a South African. 

Kingsley Fairbridge was descended 
from a well-known Capetown family. 
Although he did not live to old age 
the good ho did in the world will live 
after him for many generations. Since 
the first farm was started nearly 30 
years-ago hundreds of slum children 
who had been born without a chance in 
life have made good on the land in 
Western Australia and Canada. 
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350 Years Ago 

ii ree centuries and a half 
ago a young Englishman, 
seriously wounded, was lifted 
from his horse on a battlefield 
in the Low Countries. 

Sir Philip Sidney was not 32 
when he fought on that field 
of battle. He was in agony, and 
terribly thirsty ; they brought 
him a flask of water. At that 
moment a wounded soldier was 
carried by ; he looked at the 
flask, and Sidney held it out to 
him with the words, Take it; 
thy need is greater than mine. 
That is all, but no story is more 
sure of immortality than this. 

For 25 days Sidney lived on 
in pain, and on October 17., 1586, 
he died, 350 years ago last week. 
England mourned for the noblest 
of her sons, a knight without 
fear and without reproach. He 
was buried in St Paul's, and 
31 poor men in black followed 
him, one for each year of his life. 

Three centuries and a half have 
brought many actions and many 
words to our knowledge; but 
we do not and shall not forget 
those words. The story in itself is 
not remarkable. One man gives 
to another a cup of cold water. 
One poor soldier has his pain 
relieved for a moment. The 
other goes on his -way to death. 
There were great issues at stake 
in that day. Yet there is a 
silence called, that we may listen 
to these few words. Why is it? 

It is because they gather into 
one short sentence the spirit of 
human life, as it was understood 
by the knights of old, and by 
all good men in all ages. Sidney 
was the knight who stood for 
all knights ; that was the hour 
in which .all his life found its 
expression ; the words showed the 
manner of life he had always lived. 
He had never put himself first. 

“ After you// he had said, as 
another fine man said in clays 
nearer to ours. Do our readers 
remember Sir Henry Newbolt’s 
poem Craven ? Craven was an 
American, captain of his ship in 
Mobile Bay when it was struck 
by a torpedo and sank : 

Over the manhole , up in the iron¬ 
clad tower , 

Pilot and Captain met as they 
turned to fly : 

The hundredth part of a moment 
seemed an hour , 

For one could pass to he saved, 
and one must die . 

Then Craven, in the spirit of 
Sir Philip Sidney, said : M After 
you, Pilot/ 1 The pilot went down 
the ladder, and Craven, died. 

Such are the memories which 
come to us as we remember 
Philip Sidney, prince of courtesy 
and chivalry! Let us not forget 
him in these days when so much 
that is fine is being forgotten. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradio of the Journalism of the world 



The Bells 

Among the saddest pictures to reach us 

from Spain arc those showing 
the breaking-up of church bells for 
munitions. ^ 

Jerusalem's curfew ceases with the 
promise of peace; the bells in Spain 
arc mute for war. 

© 

The Hogs and the Children 

There are two distinct points . of 
view of road law which should 
be clearly understood. 

The first view is that motorists 
must speed because they possess 
speed, and that children and others 
must therefore be taught to save 
their lives by being trained to keep 
a sharp look-out. 

The second view is that children 
ought to be protected from speed 
maniacs so that they can use the streets 
and roads without nervous worry. 

It is astonishing that Authority 
can have any doubt as to which of 
these views is right. Until the second 
view is adopted our children (and 
indeed, the entire population) will be 
placed at the mercy of the Road TIogs. 

© 

The Inflammable Veil 

T*mks without number has the C N 
raised its voice against the 
crime of making inflammable celluloid 
toys for children and the danger of 
inflammable celluloid films for all. 

It has now a warning to utter 
against another use of celluloid, for 
wo have come across it in the veils 
draped about the brims of women's 
hats. Some of these are stiffened with 
celluloid, and wc have been informed 
that not long ago one of these veils 
caught fire from the heat of a match 
close to it and burned its owner. And 
wc have no doubt there will one day 
be another tragedy on the long list 
for which' celluloid is responsible. 

And yet, after all, it is not celluloid 
that is responsible, but those who use 
it and allow it to be used in mad and 
cruel ways. 

© 

Modern Stuff 

Qne of the modern painters has taken 
to writing. Wc have not seen his 
pictures, but this is the way he writes : 

. . . the night with its gloves of 
laughter round the line of fire more 
incensed than it looks so pale at seeing 
how the ham smells and the cheese 
quivers and the bird that sings and 
tivists the curtain that divulges its face 
and the cup in the snow that siveats in its 
ribbons of melons of kid of all colours 
inAhe flute . ; . 

It is quoted in all seriousness in a 
new monthly of prose and poetry, and 
seems to be a most excellent con¬ 
tribution for the Editor of the Dustbin. 

If there is a virtue in the world at 
which we should aim it is cheerfulness. 

Bulwcr Lytton 


Brighter Durham 

^iiy should Bath he gay with 
colour and Durham always drab ? 
This is the question Mrs Salvin of 
Croxdale Hall near Durham asked 
herself one day; and after seeing all 
the gardens in the heart of Bath, the 
window-boxes, and the rainbows by 
the roads, she went back to Durham 
to preach the gospel of flowers. Today 
the villages of the Durham coalfield 
are bright with flower-beds and care¬ 
fully tended gardens. Even the slopes 
of the pit. heaps have been coaxed 
into loveliness, and the miners look 
out on a new beauty. 

Is there any reason why coal should 
not come from garden cities ? 

.© 

Tip-Cat 

T IIK Inkier who has gone on 
the stage doesn't expect to 
bring the house down. 

0 

More people are travelling by air. The 
numbers are rising. 

□ 

A Londoner grows nothing but mint 
in his front garden. His neighbours 
like his sauce. 

□ 

'JTie modern girl speaks as she thinks. 
Sometimes sooner. 

□ 

A school on wheels has been provided 
in Australia. The pupils arc out to 
get a move on. 


Peter Puck Wants To Know 



If doctors are painstaking men 


goMEONE sap? you can always recognise 
a man by his voice. But suppose he 
isn't speaking ? 


Keeps 



□ 

We may have a larger threepenny bit. 
But it will make small change. 

0 

Poetry doesn't pay. Especially free 
verse. 

0 

7\n acrobat makes big earnings, 
a good balance. 

0 

A traveller describes how a 
baby elephant ate a banana 
tree. That needs some swallowing. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 

^13out 140,000 transactions a day keep 
busy 3500 clerks in the Post Office 
.Bank. 

^bout 30,000 young people are now 
attending classes for unemployed. 

r piiE September trade figures arc the 
A best since 1930. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Very often it is what you do not say 
which impre >sts people most , 


Rhythm is Not All 

A N overseas leader of a dance band 
arriving in England has confided 
to an admiring interviewer that people 
in His country preferred rhythm to 
melody. 

Wc all know that many people here 
regard the tom-tom beat hammered 
out by jazz bands as more important 
than music. Savages in the South 
Seas have the same preference. 

Sir ;Walford Davies has furnished 
the answer to these people in the story 
of an undergraduate who is infatuated 
with jazz and its stressed rhythms. 
Rhythm, says Sir Walford, is essential 
to all music, but rhythm is not the 
music. There is rhythm in the heart¬ 
beat, but the heart-beat is not the 
man ; all poetry must have rhythm, 
but rhythm is not the poem. 

When wc hear these tuneless pieces 
played by a band, with the beats 
heavily marked by drum, banjo, saxo¬ 
phone; and the rest, we need not be 
. deceived into the belief that we are 
listening to music, even though it 
comes from our B B C, which, wc 
suppose, must supply the rubbish that 
some people want. 

© 

This Year and Last 

What has been happening between Jew 
and Arab in Palestine seems sadly re- 
llected in this quotation from a Hebrew 
newspaper which a friend has sent to us. 

TE 1 very year one of the Jewish 
Festivals is devoted to a children's 
gathering on the mountainside near 
Jerusalem to which children of Hie 
neighbouring colony, Kiriath Anavim, 
go rambling. 

They go to the farthest wood, which 
is next, to an Arab village. When the 
historical part of the Festival is over 
the children dance, cat, and generally 
enjoy themselves, and the Arab village 
children used to join them as their 
guests. 1 The Jewish children take 
special 1 delight in sharing their fare 
and their games with the Arab 
children. Difficulties of language are 
overcome by music, song, and dance, 
which are universally understood. 

Now the children of this colony ask, 
“ Why do they throw stones at us 
now, if they played with us last year ? ” 
© 

Christ of the Everyday 

. j By The Pilgrim 

Climbing a hilltop, Christ, wc see 
Not earth’s wide fields, but only Thee. 
We rush upon success, and lo, 

Humbly Thyself we come to know. 
Amid our friends Thy voice we hear; 
And loneliness can draw Thee near. 

A child’s warm hand in ours, and then 
Thy hands have raised us up again. 

A downward path, the very mire, 
There comes Thy power to raise us 
higher. 

A smile, a song, a grief, a loss, 

Then, by a miracle, Thy Cross l 
© 

Duty Calls 

Hark, hark, a voice amici the quiet 
intense; 

It is thy Duty waiting thee without. 
Open thy door straightway, and get 
thee hence; 

Go forth into the tumult and the 
shout. George MacDonald . 
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The Children's Newspaper 


WALKING TO THE 
GREAT CITY 

The Jar row Marchers 

CARRYING A TOWN'S PETITION 
TO THE COMMONS 

The last day of this month will 
witness the arrival in London of a 
unique group of marchers from' the 
north of England, the only march wo 
remember at the moment against which 
no man of goodwill has a word to say. 

These men come from Jar row bringing 
with them a petition for work, a book of 
12,000 signatures which will be presented 
at the bar of the House of Commons 
when it meets for its new session. 

This is no casual hunger march, but a 
march of citizens organised by their 
mayor and blessed by bishops. It is a 
protest march, a kind of Crusade to 
impress the Government with the 
intensity of farrow people in their desire 
for work. So eager are they to work 
that if the offer of work comes to any 
marcher on the way he falls out of the 
ranks and takes it. 

Support of All Parties 

All political parties in Jarrow are 
supporting the march and have agreed 
not to hold the municipal elections due 
next month because men of every party 
have joined the little army of 200 now 
approaching London. Both the Conser¬ 
vative and Labour agents have arranged 
for halls at which meetings could be held 
in the towns on the route, and for 
shelter for the night, in drill halls, 
schools, and so on. 

The sleeping kit is carried in advance 
of the column in a bus bought for £20 
and converted into a transport wagon. 
Each marcher .has been given a small 
sum as pocket money and two stamps a 
week, while arrangements have been 
made for cutting their hair and cobbling 
their boots. 

The town was not allowed by law to 
contribute any money from the rates- 
toward the cost of the march, but the 
mayor used a voluntary fund to send 
thousands of letters appealing for money 
and gifts in kind to ensure the comfort 
of the men on tlieir journey. It is 
expected that £1000 will have been 
r aiscd by the end of the month. 

National Sympathy 

The plight of Jarrow, Bede’s old town, 
has moved the people of England deeply, 
but the dignified march of its inhabitants 
has impressed all their fellow-country¬ 
men in the towns at which they have 
called , a halt. The C N believes this 
march will impress the nation, and hopes 
it will impress the Government, for 
many consider that a good deal more 
could have been done by the State than 
has been done for this unhappy town. 

Shakes pear e walked to London and 
found fame and fortune: shall Bede*s 
toivnsfolh walk to London and go home 
empty’‘Handed ? 


The Flying Flea May Fly FOUR BIO COAL 


THE LITTLE PEANUT MAN 

A little man who has sold peanuts to 
Presidents for 27 years just outside the 
entrance to the YVhitc House, Washing¬ 
ton, has just been saved from inter¬ 
ference by the police through the influ¬ 
ence of Mrs Roosevelt. 

He is Stove Visalakos, and his peanut 
stand is a time-honoured sight outside 
the gates of the President’s official 
residence. When the police arrested 
him the other day for obstructing the 
traffic Mrs Roosevelt wrote pleading for 
him, saying that she would miss him 
on the corner and that they had better 
let him stand at the White House gates. 
The request has been granted. 

It is estimated that 100,000 trees 
were planted for King George’s Jubilee, 

One of the LMS Princess Royal class 
of express engines is to be named 
Coronation. 



ill 


HOPE FOR THE HOME-MADE PLANE 


There is new hope for the Flying 
* Flea. It may be allowed its hop. 

At the beginning of this year hundreds 
of our young " air-conscious” enthu¬ 
siasts were building Flying Flea aero¬ 
planes for themselves. 

All that seemed needful to get up in 
the air was to rig the wings and other 
parts according to the directions of 
M. Miguet, the French inventor, and buy 
an aero-motor of no large size and 110 
great cost. 

Then the blow fell, A number of 
• accidents to Flying Fleas raised doubts as 
to tlieir stability and an inquiry was called 
for. There was a fear that these new 
argosies which had promised to fill the 
skies like a swarm of locusts would not 
materialise, and the hopes of many 
amateur constructors appeared to be 
doomed. In France, indeed, where the 
idea of the Flying Fleas had been born, 
the Ministry of Air definitely banned 
them, and they were forbidden to show 
their paces. 

The disappointment in both countries 
was severe, not less in France than in 
England, where scores of outhouses and 
workshops had been occupied by young 
men filling tlieir spare time with the 
thrilling task of making an aeroplane 
that would fly. There was to have been 
a huge public assembly of the completed 
machines in early autumn, It had to be 
abandoned. 

But the enthusiasm which had sup¬ 
ported these youthful Wilbur Wrights, 
Farmans, and A. V. Rocs of a later day 
was not easily quenched. The builders 
and the budding pilots were not easily 
put off, though several disasters to 
Flying Fleas which had got up showed 
that the ban was justified. 

Through the Air League of the British 
Empire they have pressed for further 
tests of the macliiucs, in order not to 


show that they were safe, which was 
not to be proved, but to find out why 
they dived to destruction, and how the 
dive could be controlled and prevented 
from becoming fatal. 

A Flying Flea constructed and fitted 
according to M. Mignet’s plans has been 
tested in the Air Ministry’s wind tunnel 
at Farnborough, which can take an 
aeroplane into its capacious mouth and 
turn on it a blast like a cyclone. 

The tests have shown that a Flying 
Flea can come out of a dive toward tlie 
ground and recover itself if its controls 
can impart sufficient elevator movement 
to it when it is turning earthward. The 
controls manipulate the angle of the 
Flying Flea’s wings. 

The aeroplane when going straight 
along is liable to tip (or, in other words, 
is unstable) if its centre of gravity is 
farther back than 21 inches from the 
edge of its leading wing. When the plane 
dives the tendency to fail to right itself 
increases. 

But when this feature of construction 
is put right, then, if the control levers 
can give to the front wing an elevation 
5 degrees greater than that of the rear 
wing, it should be possible to raise the 
plane’s nose from a dive till it is under 
control. If at the same time the levers 
can give an angle to the front wing 
3 degrees less than that of the rear wing 
it should be possible always to hold the 
plane level in any flight, 

A rather larger -margin of angles of 
control would be still better, and more 
attention must bo paid to the centre of 
gravity balance of the machine. But if 
constructors will bear these things in 
mind, and pay particular attention to 
the angles of their wings and the sound¬ 
ness of tlieir rigging, the Air League 
has expressed its belief that all may yet 
be well with the Flying Flea. 


Trade in a World of Fear 


T he closing sessions of the League 
Assembly at Geneva were marked 
by a resolution deploring the growth of 
obstacles to international trade. It is 
hoped the new currency agreements 
will facilitate exchanges. 

There has arisen a new obstacle. The 
fear of war and preparations for war 
have forced on the nations the con¬ 
sideration that if war came they would 
lack the raw materials of war, often not 
produced within their own borders. I11 
the okl days it was possible to buy raw 
materials freely in war, but now no war 
imports can be relied on. 

This is true even of Great Britain, 
which, although the head of the greatest 
empire the world has known, lacks 
important raw materials, in the Mother 
Country and may not be able to com¬ 
mand them in war. Peace and war raw 
materials are really the same. For 
example, cotton is needed by the weaver 
and also by the maker of explosives. 
Wool and leather arc needed by civilians 
and also for soldiers. Nickel is needed 
in industry and also for bullets. 


Therefore the arming nations seek 
to make thcnisclvcs independent of 
imported supplies, and restrict trade 
accordingly. Substitutes are sought for, 
and invention* is devoted to creating 
security,' All this strikes at world com¬ 
merce. We sec liow all-important it is 
to create in the world those feelings of 
justice and fairplay which can drive 
out fear and all that springs from it. 

We may illustrate the destruction of 
trade by the case of Germany and flax. 
Germany is meeting one phase of her 
problem by growing flax instead of 
importing it. 

It is estimated that 360,000 drill 
uniforms for the troops of the new 
German Army and 2,000,000 towels for 
the use of recruits can be provided. The 
value of the flax to be used for these 
purposes is estimated at ^60,000, thus 
saving imports. 

It is good to bo able to add that, 
despite all obstacles, international trade 
is improving, and with it, of course, the 
use of merchant ships. The greater part 
of our shipping is now in fair employment. 


KITCHENS 

And What is Going 
On in Them 
THE LAST OUNCE FROM A TON 

Raw coal is now being cooked at 
four vast kitchens in England. 

The fourth kitchen was opened last 
week at Bolsovcr near Chesterfield ; 
the others are at Barnsley, Doncaster, 
and East Greenwich, the last stoked by 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company. 
The object of them all is to get the last 
possible ounce of value out of a ton 
of coal.' 

The cooking of the raw coal is named 
low-temperature carbonisation, and the 
cooked coal is coalite, which burns 
without smoke but with sufficient heat 
for any household grate. If coalite 
were made perfect, and cheap enough 
for every household to use, the smoke 
and fog" problems of our towns would 
be solved. 

The gas coming off from the coal 
during the processes it passes through in 
these kitchens is not wasted-in the air. 
It is washed, condensed, and what is 
left over goes back to keep up the heat 
of the ovens. They need a good deal of 
heat, though they arc called low-tem- 
perature ovens to distinguish them from 
the process which splits up the raw coal 
at very high temperatures to extract 
its oils. 

The Petroleum Problem 

These oils arc some of the most valu¬ 
able things shut up in raw soft coal, and 
if. only they could bo got out cheaply 
enough the [problem of petroleum 
supply in Great Britain would bo solved. 
Wc have plenty of soft coal, but the 
geologists are not hopeful of ever finding 
deposits of oil. 

While the raw coal is being heated in 
the ovens the oily gas coining off is led 
into the hydraulic mains where it is to 
be condensed. Then it goes to other 
chambers where electric discharges of 
60,000 volts play on it. It is now be¬ 
coming very liquid, but is still rather a 
mixed grill, and the oil is far from pure. 
The ammonia is washed out of it and 
converted into sulphate of ammonia, 
the powdered ammonia of the chemist’s 
shop. Then the petrol is extracted, and 
the gas that is left returns to its duty of 
helping to cook more coal. 

The raw coal is rather more than half 
carbon one-third gas and oil, and the 
rest ash, sulphur, and water. The 
cooked or smokeless coal is four-fifths 
carbon and onc-tcnth gas and oily 
matter.* The oil got out in the process 
of cooking or carbonisation goes as petrol 
to‘the Air Force and as heavy oil to the 
Admiralty. 

The four plants working together can 
treat 1600 tons of coal a day, with a 
yearly output of 380,000 tons of coalite 
or smokeless fuel and 12 million gallons 
of petrol and coal oil. 


Hitler s Oak in John 
Bunyan's Land 

Bedford has a little tree of peace. It 
is an oak from Germany which is now 
growing in English soil. 

Brought home by Mr Jack Bores ford, 
the English sculler who, with South- 
wood, won the Sculling Pairs Champion¬ 
ship at the Olympic Regatta, it was put 
into his hands by Ilcrr Hitler, who said 
he hoped it would be planted in England, 
and that it might grow up fo bp a witness 
of a common friendliness. 

Carrying his little oak in a little pot 
Mr Bores ford came to his old school, 
planting it> in the grounds of Bedford 
School as a mark of his deep sense of 
gratitude, for everything he had learnt 
there as a scholar. 

We hope Hitler's little oak will grow 
£0 be a mighty tree, and that its leaves 
will be for the healing of the nations. 
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The Children 


Our Country and Llamas in the Andes • New Baby Car 


Our Ways 

By Four of Our 
Parliamentary Men 

Four of our public men, Mr Eden, Mr Duff 
Cooper, Sir Thomas Inskip, and Mr Cliurchill, 
have been speaking on our British institutions 
and the Ways of our people compared with 
those of other nations. • ... 

We give these passages from their speeches, 
all made on the- same night ' 

BY MR ANTHONY EDEN 

There exists a very widespread feeling 
in this country of distaste ‘ for those 
extreme political doctrines which are. 
being preached and fostered in different 
forms in different countries. Wc have no 
wish to quarrel with others who have 
preferred to adopt different systems of 
government. That is their own affair. 
But it is our affair that we should not 
par t with our own methods’or weaken in 
loyalty to our own institutions. 

In saying this I have in mind the 
need for strengthening the national will, 
so that the pulse of our national life 
may beat more, strongly.: Wc have to 
prove that not only is life under, a free 
constitution more pleasant than under 
any other system but that it can retain 
its freshness , and vigour. We have to 
show as great . a readiness to . serve the 
State when the State exists for the 
people as when the people.exist for the 
State. : ' . ‘ / _ . 

BY MR DUFF COOPER 

You cannot keep anything that is 
yours unless you are prepared-to defend 
it. We have a great heritage, a. country 
of tradition, law and order, and liberty, a 
country incomparable in this world. "All 
these-things are in danger today, but 
they can be saved if’’young people 
are willing to come forward and defend 
them. All we ask them to give up is 
some of tlreir time, energy, and activities 
in working for the cause I know that all 
3 iave in their hearts—the cause of their 
country. 

BY MR WINSTON CHURCHILL 

Wc have just enjoyed in our island 
an agreeable political hiatus of nearly 
three months. 

There never was a time when the great 
mass of tlie British public were more 
satisfied with the form of government 
under which they lived, or more deter¬ 
mined that it should not be overturned 
by violent extremists at either end of 
politics. We repulse the degradation of 
politics represented only by the colour 
of our shirts. 

BY SIR THOMAS INSKIP 

Everybody knows that in this country 
there is no colour and no creed which 
deprives anybody of liis equal rights. 
What right, I should like to know, has 
one section of the community calling 
itself a Fascist body , to point a finger 
to a section to which we have given 
Jiospitality for centuries ? 

These Fascists tell us they are fighting 
the Communists. The people who are 
making Communists today arc Sir 
Oswald Mosley and his friends. It is 
intolerable that the ordinary citizen, who 
knows how to use his liberties with com¬ 
mendable restraint, should be compelled 
to restrict even some of his liberties. 


JUMPING INTO DANGER 

A brave sad story was. told at an 
inquest in Northampton the other day. 

Some .workmen were employed at 
the Northampton reservoir scheme at 
II olio well when there was a fall of earth. 
One of the men was trapped in a 13 feet, 
deep trench. Although they knew there 
would be a second fall, his mates jumped • 
into the trench and worked desperately 
to rescue him, though he died of his 
injuries. 

Wc like to think this kind of courage 
is as natural to our countrymen as street 
lighting and parading in political uni¬ 
forms is foreign to them. 







The church In a model village at Beaconsfield 


A travelling salesm 


Mountain Transport—These llamas waiting in the Cathedral Square 
at Cuzco carry ore from the mines in the Peruvian Andes 



TI 10 Wild West Country—A round-up of ponies on Dartmoor. Some are 
sold and others are released after being branded- 




Autumn in the Woods—Gathering fuel for wintoi 





li'i 

iliar 




A Strange Mount—A ride on a buffalo in Siam 



Steam—The effect of quenching glowing coko at a fuel-producing plant at Workington 
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tide on a Buffalo • Mountain Sculpture 



Quarry Woods near Cookham In Berkshire 


New Baby Car—A four-hundredweight car which is to be sold for £80. 
Its engine is at the back and it has seats for two 



.cel Skeleton— Tho framework of the new Westminster Hospital rising near the Abbey Qcod Companions—A happy picture from Margate 


The Doctor Comes 
By Air 

There is Much Good in 
the Flying Age 

We have ; been reading Miss Lilian 
Cox's Talks on New .Ways in the 
King’s Service, a missionary book of 
exceptional interest and full of thrilling 
stories. Plere is one of the Australian 
Inland -Mission. ’ 

Away on a lonely cattle station several 
. tall, lean, bronzed ranchers are rounding 
up one of the vast herds., Suddenly 
. something goes wrong ;. no one quite 
knows why, but the cattle grow restive.' 
Fear grips them; they bunch more 
tightly. Then, with a beating of hoofs 
r tliat sounds like thunder over tlic sun¬ 
baked land, the herd stampedes. ■ \ 

One of the cattlemen is swept down 
in that awful tide. His pals pick, up his 
terribly battered body and carry him to 
the homestead. ' ■ 

He's alive,” says one. 

Cloncurry’s Call Number 

In the old days the wounded rancher's 
fate would have been sealed : Bcdourie, 
the nearest settlement, was fifty niiles 
away, and no doctor was .within live 
•hundred miles. But now ? 

Fifty miles of desperate riding brings 
the wounded man's friend to the clus¬ 
tered dwellings' of Bcdourie and the 
plain little building where a wireless 
transmitter has been installed by 
the Australian Inland Mission. ‘ Soon 
it is tapping out the call number of 
Cloncurry : VJI . . VJT. . VJI. - 

Away in Cloncurry the A I'M opera¬ 
tor listens. " This is VJI . . Bcdourie 
calling ? Right. Cattle stampede ? 
Fifty miles south of you? Wait, the 
doctor will speak to you.” ■ * ‘ 

Dr Vickers comes to take the line. 
For just these emergencies he is there. 

; “ Yes . . yes . . . I'll come, quick as 
the plane-can bring me. Have you four 
hundred yards clear run against wind 
for landing ? Any trees ? Right. Expect 
me in an hour.” 

Outside the plane is waiting. Mr 
Affleck, tile pilot, secs it is ready at any 
hour for. its errands of mercy. Dr 
Vickers comes with his bag. The engine 
roars. Up she soars, away into the hot air. 

The Flying Ambulance 

Just an hour later Affleck skilfully 
manages a tricky landing on rough 
ground. ITe hurries with Dr Vickers 
over to the homestead where the 
wounded rancher lies. A swift examina¬ 
tion shows the doctor that this is a case 
that needs long and careful nursing. 
How can this be managed away in the 
lonely Inland ? Ah, there’s a mission 
hospital at Cloncurry. 

" We'll soon have you fixed up," says 
Dr Vickers cheerfully. They rig a 
stretcher, and the pilot and doctor lift 
tlieir patient into Tho plane. Now it 
becomes a flying ambulance, speeding 
back under the blue skies toward Clon¬ 
curry. Nurses are already making their 
preparations. ■ The rancher is ‘ carried 
into the hospital. , There's an operation. 

■■ “ Thank. God for the Inland Flying 
Medical Service!” say that man'si 
friends. ' 


IT IS WONDERFUL WHAT MEN 
CAN DO 

In the village of Holy town in Lanark¬ 
shire people arc listening-in on the wind.' 

Motorists passing through the village 
see a curious little windmill perched on 
a shed, though they may not see Peter 
Patrick, an unemployed miner, who is’ 
busy among his batteries. Peter's wind¬ 
mill is geared to a dynamo from an old- 
cai*, and the wind drives it at such high, 
speed that it generates enough elec¬ 
tricity to light liis house’and recharge 
batteries for wireless sets. It is won¬ 
derful . what a. little ingenuity and 
patience can do. • - 
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WHEN THE ARABS WERE A GREAT POWER IN THE WORLD 


King of-Saudi Arabia 


The world has witnessed a remarkable 
•spectacle in the last few weeks, the 
• spectacle of four Arab rulers (the Emir of 

M any centuries have passed since the : 

■ Arabs were an outstanding political 
power in the world, but their religion 
. lias survived and their sacred book, the 
Koran, enshrines the faith of over 200 
■ millions alive today. They can claim 
with justice that it was they who kept 
alight the torch of civilisation when 
jEuropc was in the Dark Ages, 

I Who are these Arabs, and what has 
'been their influence down the ages ? 

■' Arabia, a vast peninsula of over a 
million square miles between the Red 
Sea and the Persian Gulf, is the Arab 
homeland. Prom time immemorial the 
migratory Arabs known as Bedouins 
have driven their flocks and herds from 
oasis to oasis in its vast deserts, obedient 
only to tribal chiefs. Other Arabs live 
in settled communities along the coast 
and at Ncjd in the interior. 

The ancient Greeks and the Romans 
left no mark on Arabia, and the early 
Christian missionaries reached only its 
fringe. Both invasion and immigration 
were barred by the deserts and the 
mountain barrier of Hejaz which gives 
its name to the coastal area below. 

In the extreme south-west (now Yemen) 
there were trade and fighting with the 
'Abyssinians, and some hold that the 
Queen of Sheba was a ruler of the 
Sabaeans who can be traced back there 
to 700 B.c. Both Judaism and 
Christianity made converts in Yemen. 

William Tell of the Arabs 
It was in the fifth century of our own 
era, however, that the Arab race began 
to feel its power. At that time the wild 
, Arabs of the interior were oppressed by 
the civilised Arabs of Yemen. 

One Kolaib of Nejd became the Wil¬ 
liam Tell of his people, slew a tax-col¬ 
lector, and, gathering the northern tribes 
together, defeated the southern tyrants 
‘in a great battle. Kolaib then began to 
. shape the wandering tribesmen into a 
nation of disciplined warriors, but ho 
|was slain, and the tribes broke up into 
.warring groups, the only bonds between 
them being a fair at Okadh with annual 
horseraces and poetic contests and the 
jKaaba at Mecca, a temple in which 
their gods were guarded by the dominant 
tribe and were worshipped by pilgrims 
from other tribes. A black stone to be 
Touched and kissed was the principal 
idol at Mecca. 

The Arab still goes on pilgrimage to 
the black stone at Mecca, but a shepherd 
;boy, born there in the year 570, changed 
all the other rites of the pilgrimage. 

Mohammed was his name, and, though 
his grandfather was keeper of the Kaaba, 

I when he was left an orphan at six he 
jhad to tend sheep. 

| At 25 Mohammed hired himself to a 
rich widow to take her caravan to Syria. 

|The trade was good, and on his return 
he married his employer. But in Syria 


Trans-Jordan and the Kings of Arabia, 
Yemen, and Iraq) appealing to the Arabs 
in Palestine to desist from violence for the 



King of Iraq 


lie acquired more than money and a wife, 
he met Christians and Jews who spoke 
to him of their belief in God, He became 
convinced that idolatry was a foolish 
thing, and in his fortieth year he began 
to preach to his tribe exhorting them to 
worship one God, Allah, and abandon 
their superstitious ways. He made very 
few converts, and in 622 was forced to 
flee to Medina. There he became a kind 
of robber chief, plundering the caravans 
of the people of Mecca and gathering 
round him thousands of hungry and 
ragged Arabs ready to embrace the new 
faith and to share in the spoil. 

The Advance Like a Whirlwind 

He captured Mecca and soon had all 
the tribes of Arabia at his feet. Then 
lie warned the rulers of the nations 
around him that he meant to master 
them all, and force them to adopt his 
religion. Two years later this new 
prophet died, leaving to his followers 
the Koran and a warlike fanaticism. 

Omar, his successor, shaped the Arabs 
into the greatest fighting force in the 
world, and launched them !<orth and 
cast and west against the great powers 
of the earth. Trained down to the last 
ounce of flesh by his hard life in a land 
of deserts, the Arab horseman swept 
better-trained and better-armed foes 
before him. The advance of the Arabs 
was like the raging of a whirlwind. 
They established themselves in the 
valley of the Euphrates and conquered 
the western half of the Persian Empire. 
Damascus, Antioch, and Jerusalem were 
wrested from the Romans, and . soon 
afterwards Cairo and Tripoli fell before 
the irresistible powers of Omar's troops. 


King of the Yemen Emir of Trans-Jordan 


When Omar died in 644 the Caliph 
Osman, who had been secretary to 
Mohammed at Mecca, became ruler of 
the entire empire of the Mcdes and Per¬ 
sians. Early in the eighth century Spain 
was conquered, and Arab rule extended 
from the Atlantic to the frontier of China. 

How were these hundred thousand 
horsemen able to conquer this wide 
area ? The answer is that Roman civili¬ 
sation had broken up, the Persians had 
degenerated, and the Christians were 
divided into quarrelsome sects. The 
Arabs, too, differed from other raiders, 
Huns, Teutons, Norsemen, and Mongols, 
for to them the spread of their religion 
meant the salvation of the world. They 
were builders up as well as pullers down, 
they changed the Persians from pagan 
fire-worshippers into men who believed 
in one God, and they afterwards brought 
the hordes of wild Turks and Mongols 
out of a debasing heathendom into a 
truer form of religion. Down the cen¬ 
turies they have raised the pagan 
tribes of Africa to a manlier; firmer way 
of life,. 

Burning the Books 

Fresh converts themselves from the 
worship of idols at Mecca, these followers 
of Mohammed scorned the statues and 
paintings of the Greek civilisation, Of 
books they were equally destructive, 
Omar burning the library of Alexandria 
because all that man needed to record 
was to be found in the Koran. 

For a hundred years the seat of Arab 
rule was Damascus, but quarrels arose 
among the Arab chieftains in the richest 
of the conquered territories. In vain 
did the Persians point out that the 


Queen Victoria's Penny Buns 


Auntie Swan is 103 

It is a year since wc gave a photograph 
of Miss Eleanor Martha Swan, or Auntie 
Swan, as she? is called by most of the 
inhabitants of. the little village of 
;EIscnham in Essex. 

She was then only 102, and it was not 
long since she had turned to Mrs Cobb, 
the vicar's wife, on her way home from 
church, and said : " I do hope I am not 
walking too fast for you/' 

Now Auntie Swan is 103, and once 
again the village schoolchildren have 
delighted the old lady with a fine birth¬ 
day bouquet of flowers, presented by 
,thc school's youugest pupil, a four- 
y car-old, 

1 All the summer Auntie Swan has 
I been regularly to the little Norman 
■church in the village, and there she has 
Joined in prayer for the new king, the 
ififth sovereign she has joined in prayer 
for in her 103 years. 


W e hope none of our readers have 
got out of the good habit of collect¬ 
ing Queen Victoria's Penny Buns, or, in 
other words of looking through their 
pennies to see if any of them are Bun 
Pennies showing young Queen Victoria 
with her hair done up in a bun. 

Having picked out the Bun Pennies, 
the idea is not, as Peter Puck first 
thought, to go out and spend them oil 
buns, but to send them to Sister House¬ 
keeper, King’s College Hospital, Den¬ 
mark Hill, London, SE5. 

Already King's College Hospital has 
received enough of these Queen's pennies 
to keep it going for well over an hour, 
and when wc say that it costs the 
hospital four shillings a minute to keep 


going, readers with pencil and paper 
handy can work out how many Bun 
Pennies the hospital must have received. 

The Editor knows of at least 700 
pennies that have been sent by C N 
friends, so wc have the satisfaction of 
knowing that our paper has kept a big 
hospital going for about a quartcr-of-an- 
liour. During that quartcr-of-an-hour 
our Bun Pennies were paying for. nearly 
400 patients in bed, for hundreds passing 
through the Out-Patient Department, 
for hundreds of nurses, all the electricity 
for lighting and such things, as the X-Ray 
apparatus, all the heating, and the innu¬ 
merable other expenses of a big hospital. 

Now let us start on the next quartcr- 
of-an-hour. Out with your Bun Pennies! 


A Little Child Shall Lead Them 


P ity makes the world akin, and even 
the stony hearts of some ruthless 
militiamen, who were about to execute 
a priest at Toledo, were touched by the 
action of an ciglit-year-old girl. 

Only live of eighty priests were left 
alive in the city, and these had taken 
refuge iu the cathedral. They were 
seized and led out to be shot. 

, As the firing squad took tlicir places, 
and the priests stood calmly praying, a 
little girl rushed up to one of the 
prisoners and flung her arms round his 
neck. The priest, who was her brother, 
tried to push her away into safety, but 


she cried, " I shall cover you with my 
body so that they won't be able to kill 
you 1 " The little sister meant what she 
said. She was far too small to protect 
him, but refused to move. 

Instead of firing, the militiamen put 
down their rifles. Some had tears in 
their eyes, the first perhaps since the 
reign of terror started. They set the 
priest free and let him go home with 
the child. 

“ And so my life was saved that I 
may serve God and humanity/* said the 
priest later, and he added, “ There is no 
place for hate in my heart." 


honour of their race. The response of the 
Arabs shows that this proud people is 
not unconscious of its part in the world. 


Prophet had proclaimed all believers to 
be brothers, entitled to equal rights. 
The Persian Mohammedans, however, 
were to prevail in time, and in 750 a 
new dynasty, the Abbasides, overthrew 
the Caliph of Damascus and fixed their 
Capital at Bagdad. 

: It was a move that saved civilisation, 
for a little university in Persia had kept 
alight the lamp of learning. Its practi¬ 
cal art of medicine first attracted the 
Arabs, who, cured of their diseases, 
became interested in science and art. 
They soon became a great civilising 
force, Haroun al Raschid and liis son 
Mamun being the inspirers of an Oriental 
awakening which changed the face of 
the world in the ninth century. 

’ Arab observatories, universities, and 
libraries arose. Arab science gave us 
such words as algebra, alembic, and 
alkali, and also the numerals with 
which wc count. Beautiful mosques 
were built and exquisite manuscripts 
were written and illuminated. 

What the Arabs Drd For Spain 

Though Spain did not come under the 
political sway of Bagdad, her Arab rulers 
made that country the most enlightened 
in all Europe. Even the Pope went to 
the palace at Cordova to study chem¬ 
istry, mathematics, and philosophy in its 
library of Coo,000 books. ' The mosque 
at Cordova, the Giralda with its ex¬ 
quisite tower at Seville, and the 
enchanted .fabric of the Alhambra at 
Granada remain as examples of th.3 
perfection attained by the settlers from 
across the sea. 

But bigotry in the realms, of thought 
and religion and jealousy between the 
rulers brought about the decay of this 
extraordinary civilisation. In the West 
Christian kings drove the Mohammedans 
out of Spain, and in the East the Turks 
established themselves as the champions 
of the religion of the Prophet, then 
Sultan holding the title of Caliph from 
1538 to 1924. 

Until .the European War the Arabs 
were a subject race everywhere except 
in the remote regions of their old home 
of Arabia, where their independent 
national spirit lingered on. That wat 
showed that the old prowess of these 
men of the desert had not died out, and 
also that they had rulers who had 
wisdom and ability in no way inferior 
to that of the Turks. 

! Arab kings now rule Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia, and the Yemen, while an Arab 
Emir rules over Trans-Jordan. Their 
influence extends beyond their borders, 
as recent events in Palestine have shown; 
and as the keeper of their holy city of 
Mecca King Ibn Saud has a position in 
the Mohammedan world. 

It may be that'the Arab is destined 
once more to take a prominent part in 
tlic history of the world. 

Poets of the Street 

The noise of modern traffic has been 
blamed for many things, but one of our 
correspondents has only just realised 
that it has shorn life of poetry. 

Once the London streets were musical 
with people crying their wares, and a 
gentleman of 93 says the street cries 
were often in rhyme. He remembers : 
Here yoti are, sir, 

| Clean your boots, 

Blacking as good as any 
I will polish them fine, 

The brush is mine, 

The charge is only a penny . 

Then there was: 

: Smohed sprats, ha*penny a bundle , 

Jf they stink yon must not grumble . 

But who could make himself heard 
above the din of motor-engines, horns, 
and motor-cycle exhausts ? What a dis¬ 
couragement for poets \ Perhaps someone 
will speak to Mr Horc-Belisha about it. 
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VENUS APPROACHING 
JUPITER 

Uranus at His Nearest 
To Us 

WORLDS THAT ARE NOT WHERE 
THEY APPEAR TO BE 

Dy the C N Astronomer 

The approach of Venus to Jupiter 
is becoming a striking feature of the 
early evening sky, where these, the 
two brightest planets, may now be 
seen in the south-west soon after 
sunset. . . 

As Venus is now much the ‘nearest to 
the horizon she should be sought between 
5.15 and 5.40 as she sets a few. minutes 
before 6 o’clock ; obviously a clear sky 
almost to the horizon is necessary. 
Jupiter, now at a much higher altitude 
and toward the left, does not set until 
about 7 o’clock; he will be seen to be 
not nearly so bright as Venus. 

During the next three weeks the 
distance between them will appear to 
rapidly diminish, until by November 13 
they will pass one another apparently 
only about four times the Moon’s width 
apart. Then a good opportunity for 
comparing their relative brilliance and 
colour will occur. 

The Result of Perspective 

Venus is about 122 million miles away 
from us and coming nearer everyday, 
whereas Jupiter is some 545 million 
miles away and receding from us. From 
this we see that, although Venus appears 
to be approaching Jupiter, she is in 
reality receding from him at over a 
million miles a day ; so what we observe 
of the approach of these two worlds is 
the result of perspective, due to our 
point of view in space and in part to 
the Earth’s motion. 

Uranus will be at his nearest to us for 
tins year on October 31, when he will be 
1745,100,000 miles away. This dim 
planet may be easily found by means of 
the star-map and description given in 
the CN of October 3. Uranus is now 
higher in the sky and veering round to the 
south-east late in 
the evening, when 
he is easier to find. 

We never see 
Uranus where lie 
actually is, but 
only the vision of 
where lie was two 
and a half hours 
before. This is be¬ 
cause the light The position of the Nova, or 
from Ins surface Hew star > is cr ^‘° wn by 11,0 
takes this time to 

reach us. During this interval Uranus 
has travelled about 38,250 miles.at about 
4 J miles a second ; so, as this great world 
is 30,900 miles in diameter, Uranus must 
always be beside where he appears to be 
and actually rather more than his own 
diameter in front. 

A singular thing about Uranus is 
that the j^ull of gravity at his surface 
approaches nearest of all the planets 
to that of the Earth, so that 100 pounds 
in weight on our world would weigh 
92 pounds on Uranus. 

The material of Uranus must therefore 
be on the whole much lighter than that 
of the Earth, averaging in density but 
little more than that of water. Is 
Uranus, therefore, a world composed 
chiefly of a vast swirl of waters and 
mist, or maybe ice and fog ? It would 
appear so from his cloud-laden surface ; 
but worlds usually get much warmer 
beneath their exterior. If only those 
dense belts of greenish cloud could be 
penetrated what wonders might be 
revealed ! 

The Nova, or New Star, which appeared 
in Aquila, and whose position is shown 
on the star-map, is becoming still 
fainter after its colossal outburst; so 
there is another celestial mystery await¬ 
ing solution. G. F. M. 
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Little 

Things 

There is no such thing as big or 
little, for things are only relatively 
great or small. A speck of dust is 
small compared with the earth, but 
the earth itself is small compared with 
some of the giants of the Universe. 

A handful of wheat is a little thing, 
but in a generation, it may feed a 
continent. A tiny thing is a speck of 
dust; but a speck of dust is big com¬ 
pared with a molecule, a fragment of 
matter so small that we are told there 
are as many molecules in a drop of 
water as there are drops of water in the 
Mediterranean. 

Great ends have often small be¬ 
ginnings. A piece of wood riddled with 
worm holes suggested to Brunei the idea 
of the Thames tunnel. A boiling kettle 
suggested the power of steam to Janies 
Watt, who gave us the mighty power 
which : drives our factories and trains. 
Marconi, having flown a kite and picked 
up a few faint electric waves which had 
crossed the Atlantic, went on to give us 
worldwide broadcasting. From tons of 
pitchblende Madame Curie extracted a 
minute particle of radium, and worked 
miracles with it. 

The Flight of a Sparrow 

A pauper funeral was the beginning 
of Lord Shaftesbury’s life of service for 
the poor; a chance word spoken by 
Robert Dodsley gave us Dr Johnson’s 
great dictionary; a scrap of paper 
kindled the Great War. 

A straw will show which way the 
wind is blowing, says an old proverb; 
and a sparrow may be said to have 
helped to give England 1300 years of 
Christianity. Paulinus had been preach¬ 
ing to Edwin, King of Northumbria, 
and the new gospel was being severely 
tested when an old man spoke those 
words : “ What came before and what 
comes after, all is mystery. The king 
and his council are sitting in the hall 
one dark winter’s day. Suddenly into 
the hall comes a little bird, flying in at 
one door and out at another, .whence 
none can say, whither no one knows. 
So is .the life of man. If this new 
doctrine will tell us anything of these 
mysteries, the before and after, let us 
follow it.” 

The Stolen Peppermint - 

From America comes the story of a 
boy who slipped into a little store and 
stole a peppermint. The shopman, 
catching sight of him, began to question 
him behind the counter. Someone 
spolce a word in the boy’s favour, and 
someone else ran to see what it was all 
about. There was much noise ; people 
flocked in from the street; and pre¬ 
sently 9000 Negroes came on the scene. 
The shop was looted, everyone fought 
his neighbour, 700 police attempted to 
control the mob, and one man was killed 
and 34 injured—all over a peppermint. 

Is it not true that little things often 
count for much ? It is the little sur¬ 
prises and joys, the little sorrows and 
fears, which make up the meaning of life. 
A little child may lead us,, a little word 
grieve us, a little praise make us happy. 
The old nursery rhyme says very truly : 

Hearts , like doors, will open with ease 

To very, very little keys . 

Your Share of the 
Peace of the World 

For us a year you may send the 
C N each week to any child on Earth 



What Happened 
on Your Birthday 

If it is Next Week 

Oct. 25. William Hogarth died in London 1764 

26. Dr Philip Doddridge, the theologian, died 1751 

27. Surrender of Metz to the Germans , 1870 

28. Danton, French Revolution figure, born 1759 

29. Sir Walter Raleigh beheaded . , ■ • 1618 

30. Henry VII crowned at Westminster « 1485 

31. John Evelyn born at Wotton • • • 1620 

A Stormy Figure 

Georges Jacques Danton was one of 
the great stormy figures of the French 
Revolution. He tried to ride the-whirl¬ 
wind but was engulfed by it, and lost his 
head under the guillotine. 

He was a lawyer by profession, and 
became president of one of the many 
political clubs 
formed in Paris 
during the Revolu¬ 
tion. His power as 
an orator was 
great, and after 
the death of Mira- 
beau he became 
the figurehead of 
the extreme party, 
which lie hoped to 
guide into states¬ 
man like ways. 
This caused him 
to be deserted by the wilder spirits, and 
he was imprisoned and tried, Afraid 
that his impassioned defence would rally 
the people to liis side, his enemies sud¬ 
denly declared him guilty, and executed 
him the next day. 

One of his last sayings was, ” Better be 
a poor fisherman than be concerned in 
governing men.” 

MEETING A BEAR ' 

To Be Friendly is Better 
Than To Shoot 

During the fourteen months spent by 
the Oxford University Expedition in the 
north of Spitsbergen there were oppor¬ 
tunities of consorting with both bears 
and seals. 

On one occasion a .small group 
attracted the attention of a big polar 
bear. He came close up and stood on 
his hind legs to investigate. The men 
had no guns, so one of them stood up 
too, making strange noises at, their 
unwelcome visitor, which finally turned 
round and trotted away. 

Two of. the expedition, Keith and 
Godfrey, lived in a tiny hut in Murchison 
Bay from April to July. During this 
time they established friendly relations 
with a shc-bcar and her two cubs. 

One day Godfrey got between a seal 
and its hole in the ice. He lay on the 
hole while Keith took photographs of 
the furious seal threatening his com¬ 
panion with its flippers. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of October 1911 

A Serious Danger on the Roads. “ Really, 
my .dear,” said an old gentleman to his 
wife the other night, ** inventors never 
seem tired of creating new ideas. I have 
actually seen a cyclist riding in the dark 
with a capital little electric lamp fixed 
on the back of his bicycle. The scheme 
docs not seem quite perfect, however,” 
he added, ” for the light died out just 
after a motor-car had passed the cyclist.” 

Many other people may have fallen 
into a similar error on seeing that little 
light which suddenly appears at the 
back of a bicycle as a motor-car with 
its powerful lamps lighted approaches 
from the rear. The light we see comes 
not from the lamp of the cyclist, but 
from the lamp of the motor-car. The 
cyclist carries on the back part of his 
bicycle a little red bull’s eye, but this 
has no light of its own. The rays from 
the motor-lamp are thrown upon the 
rod glass and light it up, so that for the 
moment the bull’s eye is a glowing 
warning to the driver of the car that 
there is a cyclist in the dark ahead of him. 


Join up now 

with the 

Happy Healthy 

OVALTINEYS 





Every boy and girl should join 
the League of Ovaltineys. It has 
been established by the makers of 
‘Ovaltine’ to give happiness to 
children everywhere. Many 
thousands of children are wearing 
the handsome bronze badge and 
are having the jolliest times with 
the secret high-signs, signals and 
code. Fill up the form below 
without delay. 


POST THIS TO-DAY 

To the CHIEF OVALTINEY, 

184 Queen’s Gate, 

London, S.W.7 

I wish to become a member of the League 
of Ovaltineys. Please send me, free, the 
official Rulebook of the League. 


Name < 


Address . 


Children's Newspaper, 
24 . 10.3 6 


• Age 


(Write in BLOCK letters) 
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Creemy 

Th& *8eot that 

HUiMhUf COUV bcUf! 


Slab Toffee 

falm /fk Qalm 

DEVON 

MINTS TOFFYSORTS 


fruiters’ “ I'ulm ” Toffee Ltd., Acton, London, TP.3. 



MAKE SURE YOU ENTER 

FOR THE 


“HELP YOURSELF” 
ANNUAL 


£ 1,000 

SCHOLARSHIP 

COMPETITION 


Full particulars of this Competition, together with 
the many other interesting features of this year's 
"Help Yourself" Annual, will be forwarded if 
you send a postcard, giving your name and 
address, to: 

. 'i 

Tho Secretary, 

"HELP YOURSELF" SOCIETY, 

2, COPTHALL BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C.2 


AN OLD SAILOR'S TALE 

Trafalgar’s Forgotten 
Hero 

Into the sale room lately came the 
watch of Lieutenant John Pollard, a 
midshipman at Trafalgar. 

By it hangs a tale, for John Pollard 
was one of tlie two midshipmen (Francis 
Colling wood the other) who were in the 
fighting-top of the Victory when Nelson 
was brought down by a musket-shot 
from the mizen-top of the French frigate 
Redoubtable, which the Admiral’s ship 
had fouled. 

Sergeant Robert Guillcmard was the 
sharpshooter, as he claimed, and he 
afterwards wrote his story, on which 
doubt has been thrown. But there is also 
uncertainty as to what Midshipmen 
Pollard and Collingwood did. They 
continued to fire at the French fighting- 
top till it was cleared of sharpshooters. 
Pollard’s story is that Collingwood went 
down- to the dock first, but that he 
continued to fire till not a Frenchman 
was left. 

His story was the one believed by the 
men on the Victory, and was on the whole 
accepted by the Navy and the Admiralty. 
His watch is engraved as from Francis 
Collingwood, for services rendered 
October 1805. There was also a pre¬ 
sentation from the Admiralty and from 
the officers of H M S Victory. 

So it seems that Pollard’s claim to 
be the “ Avenger of Nelson ” is fairly 
well founded, but he received small 
reward beyond the watch and telescope. 
He remained nearly fifty years a 
lieutenant, and died lidding a small 
p1>st in Greenwich Hospital. 

The British Emp<re Gives 
Something Up 

Hitherto slaves who have taken 
refuge within the British Legation at 
Jedda, the port of Hejaz on the Red 
Sea, have been considered to be free. 

This right was granted to us by a 
Treaty signed by the two Governments in 
May 1927. It was, however, subject 
to our being satisfied that the Saudi 
Government had taken measures to put 
down slavery. 

A recent decree of the Saudi Govern¬ 
ment forbids the importation of slaves 
from any country unless they were 
already slaves in their country of origin. 
This is a great hit at the slave trade 
across the Red Sea, The decree also 
makes the freeing of slaves much easier 
in Saudi Arabia itself. 

Seeing that the Saudi Government 
has taken these steps, wo are now giving 
up the right of asylum in the British 
Legation as being no longer necessary. 


A HEAP OF STONES FROM ALL 
OVER THE WORLD 

An imposing memorial cairn to James 
Watt, the famous engineer and inventor, 
lias been fashioned by Greenock work¬ 
men out of a pile of rough-hewn stones 
sent from all over the world, , 

The project was undertaken by a 
local committee to mark the Watt 
bicentenary, and it has now been 
completed. Among the stones in the 
memorial is one taken from the railway 
incline up the Ghauts of India, a tribute 
from the Bombay Mechanics Institute. 


12 3 

24,000 L M S R employees arc quali¬ 
fied to render first-aid. 

520,000 motoring offence summonses 
were dealt with in England last year. 

. 12,000,000 telephone calls arc made 
from London every week. 

24 , 000,000 pounds of canned fruits 
were sent from Canada to this country 
during 1935. 

149 , 342,000 miles were flown by air¬ 
craft last year on the world’s 278,200 
miles of organised, airways. 


Television in the 
Waiting-Room 

A New Traveller’s Boon 

I Fortunate is the traveller from 
Waterloo. The station has long had its 
ldncma, and now the Southern Railway 
is ! providing another attraction by. 
giving Television demonstrations in one 
of the waiting-rooms. The demonstra¬ 
tions, which last five minutes, arc 
given from n to 12 in the morning 
arid three to four in the afternoon, 
five days a week, and are free to all 
holders of, tickets (even a* twopenny to 
Vauxhall). 

And so the latest wonder of the ego 
is; made available to all who have a 
few moments to spare. Wc congratulate 
.the Southern Railway on a very happy 
idea, though it does seem to be yet one 
more inducement to the traveller to 
miss liis train ! 

We, hazard a prophecy that one of the 
Things to Come will be a television 
display at every station. Victoria, for 
instance, will help the holidaymakers 
to make up tlicir minds by showing the 
happy throngs basking in the sun at 
Brighton or Bognor (or wherever it 
docs not. happen to be raining), and 
the seaside resorts will show the mani¬ 
fold attractions of London. These 
realistic portrayals will be much more 
alluring than any poster, although the 
underlying idea will be just the same : 
to beguile you away from wherever 
you happen to be, and then to beguile 
you back I 

In the more remote future it is even 
possible that every little wayside station 
will have got rid of its refrigerating 
fireplace and will warm the traveller's 
heart with a picture of the friends 
waiting to welcome him at journey’s end. 


SCHOOL BROADCASTS 

Next Tuesday Mr Gaddum will tell us 
about some beasts of prey, dealing 
specially with cat, fox, buzzard, and 
kestrel. 

Wednesday's World History broadcast 
will take us back 2400 years to the time 
when Cyrus, King of Persia, had made 
himself the greatest ruler in the world. 
Part of the broadcast will consist of a 
dramatic interlude set in the king’s 
court of justice at Susa, 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, .2.5 , The Seed; by B. A. Keen. 
2.30 Senior Music. 

Tuesday, n.30 History in the Making: 
Talk on the Municipal Flections. 2.5 
Some Beasts of Prey: by C. C. Gaddum. 
2.30 Dramatic Reading from Shakespeare’s 
Tempest. 3.0 Concert Lesson. 

Wednesday, 2.5 Cyrus the Great and the 
Persian Empire: by Wray Hunt. 2.30 
Animal Movement; by A. D. Peacock. 
Thursday, 11.30 North America—The Corn. 
Belt ; by Eric Ashby and G. B. Barbour. 
2.5 How Our Habits Make Our Homes : by 
G. :M. Boumplirey. 2.30 British History— 
Castles : by Madge Pemberton. 

Friday, 2.5 On a Queensland Sugar Planta¬ 
tion by Ralph Piddington, 2.30 Film Talk 
by; Alistair Cooke. 3.0 Junior English 
Literature—Three Poems, and a Story to 
Dramatise. 3.20 Music Interlude, under the 
direction of Scott Goddard. 3.35 Talk to- 
Sixth Forms. 

Scottish Regional 

‘Monday, 2.5 Border Castles and Markets : 
by H. Fairhurst. 2.30 Books You Will Like: 
Cotin Milne on Para Handy, by Neil Munro. 
Tuesday, 2.5 Scotland’s Workshops—In a 
Railway Station (Interlude). 

Wednesday, 2.30 As National. 

Thursday, 2,5 News Review: by J. 
Spencer Muirhead. 2.20 Music. 3.0 The 
Vikings in Scotland : by A. C. Mackenzie. 
Friday, 2.5 Speech Training : by Anne H. 
McAllister. 2.30 Schubert—a Romantic Sym¬ 
phony ; by Herbert Wiseman. 3.10 Naturo 
Study—The Food-Storers, by James Ritchie. 
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THE CHARIOT RACE •' ™ 


CHAPTER 19 

Among the Crowd 

iiE sun was high in tlie heavens. The 
stewards said it was shining on the 
mightiest assemblage that had'ever gathered 
at Olympia. 

But some disputed this verdict of the 
Alytai, protesting that the record was still 
held by King Philip of Macedon’s year, and 
going on to recall how that glorious monarch 
had been so proud of his victories at the 
sports that he had caused them to be com¬ 
memorated on his coinage. 

Others said that when that arrogant 
Athenian, Alcibiades, had entered his seven 
chariots at the same time, and had won not 
only the first but the second and third places, 
there had never been seen such a concourse 
of persons. " Scarce room to breathe on all 
this vast plain," they declared. 

They might differ regarding the numbers, 
but what did that matter ? None differed 
about the quality of today’s programme. 
For this was no lean year for athletics in 
Greece, as the three preceding days had 
abundantly demonstrated. Had the foot¬ 
race for youths ever been run in better time 
than that made on Thursday morning by 
Anystis of Sparta ? And had any boxers 
of yore sustained such fierce blows, been so 
battered, bruised, struck to earth again and 
again, without ever accepting defeat by 
lowering their arms, as had Diagoras of 
Arcadia and Pollux of Crete when they had 
fought each other to a standstill ? 

Indeed, this Olympiad was showing great 
sport. Did any remember so many dead- 
heats' in the foot-racing or such a veritable 
combat of Hectors in the pankration ! How 
the javelin had flashed when Entellus had 
thrown it, striking earth half the span of 
the stadium from his outflung arm l And 
how that brawny Boetian had hurled the 
stone discus, first poising it in both hands, 
then whirling it round him, before discharg¬ 
ing it with the joint strength of hands, arms, 
and body wcllnigh as far as Entellus had 
cast his bright javelin ! Could Heracles 
himself have beaten that throw ! 

In this way were the delighted spectators 
conversing, and looking forward all the time 
to today’s events to crown all. True, that 
very sudden and equally singular downpour 
had drenched many tunics and caused a 
general helter-skelter to tents and pavilions, 
besides delaying the programme. But the 
mulc-chariots, which had been waiting, 
would not be long now. Yea, behold 1 The 
mules were coming out to parade. 

Thereupon those of the general public 
nearest the enclosures made a rush to watch 
the racing mules, with their dainty legs, 
their sleek coats, and cropped manes, being 
walked slowly past, each pair led by the 
charioteer who would drive them. 

It was during this race, won by a pair of 
the celebrated mules from the island of 
Ithaca, that word went round the crowd 
that a base-born farmer from Elis had 
entered a chariot-and-foiir for tlie blue riband 
of the Games. 

" What name hath he ? " exclaimed one. 

" Tis Leonidas, son of Antigonus, erst¬ 
while a serf.” 

- " What! The upstart was once a serf 1 " 
cried this horrified stranger. 

” Nay ! Twas Antigonus, his sire, who 
hath been slave." 

" Which maketh no difference," asserted 
a lawyer from Corinth. " I hold that tlie 
farmer’s presumption doth merit full 
punishment.” 

" Hey l And doth it ? ” struck in another 
voice, roundly and hotly, as a tubby little 
man joined himself to the gossipers. " Know 
ye, then, yc crawling creatures of miserable 
tongues, that Antigonus, the sire of honest 
Leonidas, wrought deeds of such valour in 
battle for the Plateaus that they rewarded 
him with the full citizenship and the vote; 
no limited enfranchisement, let me remind 
you, such as may have chanced," he added 
scornfully, '* to the fatlicfs of many of 
yc -” 

" Wouldst make out my sire a metxc ? 
the lawyer said, flushing. 

"IE the cap fit, wear it ! " the tubby man 
rejoined placidly. " Tlie scmi-citizcn, the 
nietic, hath no cause for shame." 

" And what art thou, thus to rate us ? " 
the lawyer exploded. 

The other snapped his fingers in the 
flushed face. " A better than thou, O 
pedler of falsehoods," he answered. " I 
am Hyllus, kin to Leonidas whom thou 
slandcreth, and well known am I in Elea. 
I trim my own vines, and my myrtles and 
figs have repute which be second to none. 
Now, thou who maketh the worse causes 
appear tlie best, and pleadctli the cause of 
the usurer and the oppressor, dost cat thy 


words concerning my kinsman Leonidas ? 
Dost charge him still with presumption ? 
Declare thyself, windbag ! " 

But the lawyer was edging away in search 
of liis friends, while the excellent Ilyllus, 
having talked himself out of breath, stayed 
to listen to the argument developing round 
him as to whether the judges, all being men 
of the State of Elea (as at every Olympiad) 
were not likely to persuade Leonidas to 
withdraw. 

" For tlie hellanodikai must deem," 
declared one of tlie Spartans, " that a 
farmer’s entry doeth their State little 
honour." 

"Nay. Seeing that the ten arc trained 
for their duties in tlie City of Elis, devoting 
ten months beforehand to learning their 
office, be they not more likely," argued 
,another, " to show favour to this farmer, 
their fellow-citizen ? " 

"No favour is shown in accepting his 
entry," cried Ilyllus. " lie hath claimed it 
as his right. . They cannot exclude him.” 

"And the stewards, who commands 
them ? What of them, O Ilyllus ? ” retorted 
the Spartan. 

" Neither the chief stewards nor the 
stewards have voice in that matter. They 
are only there to see that the rules are 
observed and to martial the concourse." 

" O peace now 1 " growled Hyllus. " See, 
they clear tlie course for the bigae 7 ” 

" Hath thy Leonidas entered for that as 
well ? " sneered the lawyer, who had come 
b^ick, furtively, with two stalwart com¬ 
panions. " Hath tliy son of a slave-” 

But the others had had enough of him 
and cried him down. They were straining 
their eyes to watch the parade of the bigae, 
and commenting on the beauty of horses and 
chariots, and offering noisy. opinions as to 
the winner. So Hyllus went stumping back 
to his own point of vantage, much wonder¬ 
ing why lie had not set eyes on Leonidas 
since together they had broken their fast 
at the cock-crow. 

" He will be with liis beauties," he mused. 
" Yet visiting tlicir tent I saw no sign of 
him, nor of any save tlie aged Jason," 

So, as it was too far to return to the 
stables and watcli the two-horsed chariots 
at tlie same time, the dauntless Hyllus 
waited, nursing liis joy, being confident that 
as soon as this contest was over he would 
witness tho triumph of liis Leonidas. 

Yea I And what a description he would 
take home to Dame Nausicaa ! She would 
charge him that he recount the race, lap 
after lap. 

" Now, where be my tablets ? " he mut¬ 
tered, and felt in the pouch at liis girdle. 
" My tablets and stylus 1 " He sighed, being 
a poor hand at note-making. " Twcre more 
prudent pcrchancc to pretend I had left 
them behind me." 

But he didn’t believe that would go down 
with Dame Nausicaa. "And, moreover, hath 
she not earned every word I can take her I 
1 s lier poor head not aching still since she 
strove with the oracle,” 

CHAPTER 20 
Make Way ! 

lira two-liorse chariots had got away to 
a capital start when, on tlie thronged 
slopes looking across the plain toward the 
tents and enclosures, one of the spectators 
with sharper eyes than his neighbours 
uttered a tense exclamation and plucked at 
his companion’s elbow. 

" Look, Laius,” he whispered, pointing. 
" Dost mark that big square pavilion, 
clumsily fashioned, standing well apart from 
the others ? ” 

" Yea, I see it,” his friend rejoined. 

" Tis the pavilion of Leonidas, tlie farmer 
of Elis, wherein they say he houseth himself 
and his horses.” 

" That is so. And his chariot. I walked 
past it this morning. His charioteer, the 
famed Critias, was standing in front of it 
like a soldier who mountetii guard in the 
face of the enemy. Tis said he hath a 
chariot fit for a king ! ” 

" Well, look at it, Laius. Look well ! ” 
the first speaker entreated. " Doth thine eye 
detect anything singular in its appearance ?.” 

The young man laughed. " Nay, nothing, 
my Galen,” lie answered, " save that tlie 
man who designed it knew little of beauty 
and less of the tent-builder’s craft. Tis a 
poor effort, yet sturdy no doubt, so it 
serveth.” Ho restored his attention to the 
chariots rounding the track. 

But his friend’s eyes were fastened still 
on the big, square pavilion. And in a few 
moments he nudged the other again. " Nay, 
Laius,” he uttered, " now am I as blind as 
Continued on the next page 



O VER a hundred years ago, in 
the reign of ’George IV, there 
lived in Birmingham a family called 
Cadbury. It was a big family — ten 
children—and their father, Richard 
Tapper Cadbury, was a silk merchant. 
When John, the eldest son, left school, 
his father gave him some money and 
sent him out to seek his fortune. He 
bought a little shop in Bull Street, 
one of the busiest parts of Birming¬ 
ham, and started business as a tea, 
coffee and cocoa dealer. Here you see 
a picture of Cadbury’s shop in Bull 
Street, with its brightly coloured 
packets of lea and cocoa displayed 
in the window, which attracted every¬ 
one’s attention. It was among the 
first to be made of plate glass. 

SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENTS 

Now John Cadbury used to spend 
his spare time making experiments 
in grinding raw cocoa beans, and 
trying to produce better cocoa for 
his customers. His experiments were 
so successful that he rented a ware¬ 
house and began to roast and grind 
all the chocojate and cocoa he sold. 
When John Cadbury 
talked about ‘choco- 
late,’ he meant I 
chocolate for 
drinking . It was 
not until the | 

reign of Queen M 

Victoria that 
chocolate for M 


This is John Cadbury's shop in Bull Street , 
Birmingham , in 1824. Qidte near this shop 
were fields and cherry orchards and it had a 
back garden with fine gooseberry bushes in it . 


out many fancy kinds, among them 
the favourite orange, lemcn and 
almond chocolate creams. 

CHOCOLATE AND CRICKET 

In 1861, John Cadbury handed over 
the business to his two sons, Richard 
and George. 

They were anxious to make one 
really first-class kind of cocoa. At 
last they produced their famous 
Cocoa Essence, which really lived 
up to their ideal, and took the place 
of the older mixtures. On . the label 
they put ‘Absolutely pure; therefore 
best. 5 

Although Richard and George be¬ 
lieved in hard work and plenty of it 
tiiey encouraged the clerks and boys 
to play cricket,- football and other 
games and played with them. Those 
cricket matches showed that Richard 
and George Cadbury had really set 



eating was in¬ 
vented, al- 
thoughjohn 
Cadbury 
did sell some¬ 
thing he called 
‘French Vanilla 
Eating Choco¬ 
late, 5 besides his 
sixteen kinds of drinking 
chocolate in cakes and powders, 
and eleven different cocoa powders, 
flakes and pastes. 

Soon John Cadbury moved to a 
bigger warehouse in Bridge Street, 
his brother Benjamin joined him, 
and the firm became ‘Cadbury 
Brothers. 5 The business grew and 
grew; and people praised their cocoa 
so much that Queen Victoria asked 
them to supply her household with it. 
Then ‘eating’ chocolate became 
popular, and the Cadburys brought 


This is the big warehouse in Bridge 
Street where - eating chocolate was 
first made on a large scale . 

their hearts on the country. They" 
began looking round for a spot to ; 
move to outside Birmingham. In : 
the end they were successful, and 
in 1879 a new factory was built, set t 
up in a pleasant part of the country, 
four miles from the town. This;; 
place became ‘Bournville. 5 
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ABSOLUTELY FREE 

Splendid New 
Fascinating Game 



Step aside, let Father have a go! 

There has never been a game so exciting and 
enthralling as “ DISTILDART”; it is fast becom¬ 
ing the rage, and provides endless amusement 
and enjoyment during the long, dreary winter 
evenings. Fine fun I Everyone can join in. 

it is yours FREE 

Simply send your name and address, accompanied by one gift coupon to 
be found in 6d., 9d. and l/4d. sizes of Distil Coffee Extract, to the.Distil 
Manufacturing Co. (1921) Ltd,, Mocha House, Mint Street/ London, S.E.I. 


Be sure to remember the name —DISTIL—in a 
moment it makes the most delicious coffee you have 
ever tasted, so different from ordinary bottle coffee. 
Ask Mother to get Distil Coffee from the Grocer 
so that you can have the gift coupon to send for 
the game. 

FREE GIFTS FOR ALL 

Ask your Grocer for the Distil Coffee Gift Book. If you 
have any difficulty in obtaining Distil Coffee or the Gift 
Book, write direct to Distil Manufacturing Co. (1921) 
Ltd„ Mocha House, Mint Street , London, 

S.E.I, and mention the name and 
address of your ^ 

Grocer . 




flMTTn 

TT'mTT , 7m ,,, irmm^«Tiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 



★ 

When communicating with advertisers it is to your 
advantage to mention that you saw the announce¬ 
ment in the columns of “The Children’s Newspaper.” 

★ 


GREAT AIR-RACE PACKET FREE. 

Tho Great England-South Africa Air ltaco is now over, 
and as a memento we are-presenting tills unique packet 
of 34 different, including many airmails. There is a 
COMPLETE SET of Rumania (Biplanes), Brazil (Acro- 
piane), Ecuador Air (1929 mint), a complete set of air. 
mails 17‘years old. Jugo-Slavia (Boy King), Malta, 
■Egypt, also • bealitifhl largo Persia (airmail). Matiy sets 
.Spain, Hungary, also British Colonies. There aro several 
Africans, including a pair of Frigate " stamps and tho 
lato German Colonics now known as Tanganyika and 
Uganda. Finally, to tho first 500 applicants a delightful 
triangular Aeroplane stump. Just send 2d. postage, 
requesting approvals.' 

Jfcislnirn & Townsend, Ltd. (C.N.), Liverpool 3. 


53,000 BREAKFASTS 

Free, Satisfying, will be supplied next winter to hungry 
liast-Iind Children, funds permitting. Remember the 
little ones. 3d. pays for ONE meal. 25/- for 100. 
How many may wo entertain as your guests 7 

R.S.V.r. to THE REV . PERCY INESON, Supt., 

EAST END MISSION, 

Central Hall, Bromley St,, Commercial Rd„Stepney, E.l 


.Continued from page 13 

the bat if that be not smoke arising from 
that pavilion ! Quick ! Watch ! ” 

“ Tis but the smoke of some cooking 
within the pavilion.’’ . 

“ No cook’s smoke that. There! Mark! 
It bursts out in a cloud, and the .shooting 
tongues of flame have mingled themselves 
with it! ;* ' 

“ Yea, the pavilion of Leonidas must 
have caught fire,” 

“ Now Poseidon help his four horses if 
they be within.” 

“ Yea,” Lai’us said, shuddering. 

The cry of Fire ! was now on everyone’s 
tongue, and the people on the slopes could 
hear confused shouting and see their com¬ 
rades across the valley deserting the racing! 
to swarm like ants to the scene of the blaze. 
Twas well, said these, that this hapless tent 
of Leonidas stood removed from the other 
tents and pavilions, or naught could have 
saved tho whole of them from destruction. 
As it was, the stewards, with ready preseacc 
of mind, had drawn a cordon of men with' 
buckets of water round the tent, while 
others were keeping the flocking crowd at 
due distance. But awed consternation was 
spreading all over the plain; and though 
the big etc continued their racing, lap after 
lap, there were few, except the judges, who 
gave them attention.* 

Then a number of whispering tongues 
could be heard. This disaster to the tent of 
the farmer of Elis, what was it but the ven¬ 
geance of Phoebus Apollo for the upstart’s 
presumption in entering his wretched 
steeds ? This whisper came to Agnon, 
stroking his board, and he passed it on. “ Or 
maybe tis the wrath of the Furies,” lie added. 

“ Now shall we have naught but thy 
chariot to beat,” laughed his rivals, 
“ whereas, O illustrious Agnon, we had .been 
going in mortal fear of the horses from yon 

farmer’s plough-” . 

“ How zealously hath he been guarding 
them,” intervened Castor. “ Not yet hath 
lie suffered any to clap eye upon them.’-’ 

" Tis so,” said Peleus. “ And lo I his 
pains have been wasted.” 

“ Yea, the Furies, have fallen upon Turn,” 
smiled Agnon again. “ I have seen his 
horses. I held them of little worth; four 
sorry beasts did I deem them.” 

Then Furyalus of Athens, handsome and 
confident, spake for the first time, as lie 
tossed back his head, which was crowned 
with locks sunny as gold. “ Yet do I hold it 


poor sportsmanship,” he said proudly, “ to 
take joy in the mischance that hath fallen 
on the farmer. A fair field and no favour 
is all I have craved” 

•” And I,” uttered Castor. 

; “ And I,” declared Peleus of Argos. ” My 
wjnd-footcd roans have fear of no steeds 
foaled in Greece.” He clapped liis friend 
Furyalus on the shoulder. “ Hey, Furyalus ! 
Thou shalt see which prove victor today ! ” 
Meanwhile Leonidas and Critias were 
fighting the flames, little aided by Jason, 
distractedly wringing his hands and moan¬ 
ing again and again that it was all his fault 
for leaving the tent for a moment. 

“Too late to seek the cause now,” panted 
Leonidas, as he tore at the burning canvas 
with his bare hands to stop the fire spread¬ 
ing .through the stout tent till it broke into 
the stalls of his beauties beyond. For albeit 
the canvas burned swiftly, the stalls in the 
rear, being of timber, would soon become an 
inferno of flame unless the fire should be 
arrested. Little hope remained of this, but 
Leonidas fought on, and constantly others 
were bringing him buckets of water, the 
while Critias, wielding an axe, tried to cut 
his way through from the back to reach his 
horses, which were stamping in terror. 

Hyllus had forced himself through the 
press and came running, with Pausanias, 
who had constructed the tent. And for¬ 
tunate it was, the latter remarked, that the 
rainstorm had so recently drenched the 
canvas and hemp-ropes and stanchions. 
Fisc must all have gone up like a bonfire. 

Head low, and thrusting his way through 
an outrush of smoke, Critias had reached 
the stalls and, releasing Daybreak’s halter, 
was leading him out, when a baulk of fiery 
timber crashed on his arm. He staggered 
on, but the halter dropped from his fingers. 
The horse came onward, plunging;* but 
Hyllus secured him, .and; quivering all over, 
they led him away. 

A full minute elapsed ere his rescuer 
emerged from the smoke. He came crawling 
out on 'all fours, and collapsed on the 
threshold. 

“ Make way ! Make way ! " 

A battered chariot, thick with the dust of 
tli'c roads, was coming up at the gallop. It 
was driven by an old man, flogging his 
horse. A lad with frenzied eyes had leaped 
to the ground from it. He rushed toward 
the burning tent, 

“ Make way ! ” he was screaming. 

TO HIS CONTINUED 


Jacko Leaves the Gate Open 


H earing that there was a new litter of 
puppies at the farm, Jacko lost no 
time in getting a look at them. . 

They were pretty little things, as 
young puppies always arc, and Jacko 
spent a very pleasant morning playing 
with them. 

It was almost dinner-time when he 
heard an angry voice cry : “ Nobby's 


stood staring at him from afar with a 
wicked look in his eye. 

The farmer’s wife came out at last with 
a • handful of sugar. "Try this," she 
said. “ Nobby likes sugar.” 

! There was no doubt about that. 
Nobby smelt the sugar, came over, and 
stood like a lamb while Jacko fed him 
with it bit by bit. 



Jacko hung on for dear life 


out. Drat that boy I " And up came the 
farmer, looking furious. 

“ Don’t you know better than to leave 
farm gates open ? ” he roared. 

Jacko blinked at him. "Sorry," he 
muttered, " I’ll catch him for you," he 
added, " in no time." 

The farmer gave him a one-sided 
smile. " You’ve got your work cut out," 
he said, and went off and left him to it. 

Jaclco could run pretty fast, but 
Nobby, the worst-tempered horse on the 
farm, was in a nasty mood. No amount 
of coaxing had the slightest effect on 
him. As soon as Jacko got anywhere 
near he went off at a gallop, and then 


But all the time Jacko was moving 
nearer and nearer. Suddenly up went 
his arm, his hand grabbed Nobby’s mane, 
and with a spring he was on his back., * 

Nobby plunged and threw up his hind 
legs, while he did a circus turn with 
the front ones. 

IJacko slithered round and, finding 
himself staring at the horse’s tail, 
clutched it wildly and hung on to it 
for dear life. 

But not for long. Nobby snorted, 
shook himself, and Jacko shot with a 
bump to the ground. 

When he had picked himself up and 
looked round Nobby had disappeared. 
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Hufnpty Dymply 



A MILLION 
LAUGHS! 

BOBS Y'R UNCLE is sweeping 
the country I Boys and. girls, 
fathers and grannies—they've all 
fallen head-over-hecls for this 
great card game 1 Have you 
met Uncle Bob ? He's the jolly 
little fellow who has brought 
happy hearts and aching sides to 
thousands of homes. [ And Uncle 
Bob, with his willing team of 
merry-makers, will give you 
hours of enjoyment, too 1 Every 
minute spent with Uncle Bob 
is one of breathless ex¬ 
citement, suspense and 
laughter. Any number 
can play 1 Buy your 
pack today. 


Made by 

John Waddmgton 
Ltd., makers of 
‘ Lexicon ’ and 
the World’s finest 
playing cards , 


m, • 


*»Urg of curds jnJ 

JL~±; 



“look what IVe 
with my 

Y OU haven't even dreamed of the 
exciting thrills you will have until 
you start building such wonder¬ 
fully realistic models as this Minibrix 
skyscraper. 

And this is only one of hundreds of 
fine models you can build with your 
Minibrix . . , houses, cottages, farms, 
bridges, railway stations, churches and 
hosts of others are built in no time 
with the wonderful self-locking bricks. 

No tools or screws are necessary. 

In the big Minibrix Book that you 
get with every set (except the Junior) over ioo fine 
models are illustrated and described. 




This little house is built 
from a No. 2 set. 


This magnificent model 
of a skyscraper stands 
nearly 2 feet high and is 
correct in every detail. 
Built with Minibrix No. 7 

You can obtain Minibrix sets from 5/- to 3 guineas. Of 
course, the larger the set, the bigger and the more models 
you can build. 

Write to Dept. C.N., PREMO RUBBER CO. LTD., 
Petersfiekl, Hants, for descriptive literature, or, better 
still, get your Minibrix set right away and get started on 
this fine new hobby. 


£10 0 


FOH CLEVER BUILDERS 


Pull details of prize competition can be 
HJhU Jrlll2£& obtained from your dealer or direct from us« 




A COMPLETE BUILDING SYSTEM IN MINIATURE 
WITH dttidl&i SELF LOCKING BRICKS 

PREMO RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED; PETERSFIELD. HANTS. 


MINIBRIX is obtain¬ 
able from: 

Army & Navy Stores, 
Gamages’, Hamleys\ 
Harrods’,Selfridges’, 
Whiteleys 1 and most 
other Stores and toy¬ 
shops in London and 
Provinces, 


The Paper for the Boy of Today 

MODERN BOY keeps you ahead of the news l 
You will find described and pictured in its . 
pages not only the latest mechanical marvels of 
today, but also those of tomorrow. In addition, 
it contains tip-top stories by the world's finest 
boy's authors. Buy a copy today l 

MODERN BOY 

Every 2 <* Saturday 



(«.H MMN 

1NHAIANT\ 

Cured a cold 
"in no time" 

"I have just recovered from an irri¬ 
tating coUl and , thanks to your 
wonderful Vapex, it was cured in no 
time. T he Inhalant is as effective as 
it is pleasant. I shall surely recommend 
it to my friends.” 

J » L., Paisley. 


Vapex gives Instant relief; It 
clears the head and kills the germs 
which cause the trouble. It is the 
safest, surest, most rapid remedy 
.... 20 years of world-wide 
use have proved its worth. 



g 


can you fix 

NOSEY 
PACKER'S 
NOSE? 


Free 



Write your name and address on a 
postcard and send it to the home of 
LIVERPOOL VIRUS, the sure and safe 
mouse and rat destroyer. You will 
receive an amusing "Nosey Parker” 
noveity with which to have some jolly 
fun making the nose ^ 
the right shape ! Send 
a postcard now and 
make sure you receive 
your “Nosey ParkerT 
early. Ask Mummy and 
Daddy about it 



IVANS SONS, LESCHER A WEBB LTD., 
56 HANOVER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
Tilts fctfer applies only to th« U.K. anJ 


. w 


Nofth.rn Irtlsnd, 


SEND YOUR MITE FOR OUR MITES 
IN THE INFANTS HOSPITAL! 

THE INFANTS HOS- 
**• PITAL—the first Hospital 
of its kind to be founded in 
Europe—was established in 
1903 for the treatment of 
the diseases and disorders of 
nutrition. There are now 
100 cots; accommodation for 
seven Nursing Mothers; an 
Out-patient Department; 
X-Ray; Artificial Sunlight and 
Massage Departments; a Re¬ 
search Laboratory; a Lecture 
Theatre; and a Milk Labora¬ 
tory. The work carried on in 
the wards is supplemented 
by the -Convalescent Home 
at .Burnham, Bucks, with 
eighteen cots. 

THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY DEPENDENT UPON 
VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ITS MAINTENANCE. 

FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 


President: H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 
Chairman: LORD KEMSLEY. 


Subscriptions will be gratefully received and acknowledged by the Secretary: 

THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 

Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.i. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
tor lisa year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


THE BRAN TUB 

Beheaded Word 
Jn me you often take delight, 

But, ah, young folks, beware ; 
Take off my head, and then you’ll 
see 

Me rise aloft in air. 

Again behead, reverse the word, ■ 
And I’m a trap to catch a bird. 

Answer next week 

Seeing Through Your Hand 

Qf course you cannot see through 
. your hand, but here is a 
mystifying optical illusion which 
makes it appear to be possible. 
Roll'a piece of stiff paper into a 
tube about a foot long and look 


The Safety First Frieze 



NATURE’S NAMESAKES 


The Hare is 
wiW fam 1 1iar to us alI. 
jgM but few of us 
have ever 
had the . 

, v obfDortumty 
ofseeiagthe 

. Sea-hare,which i 
Eves H2 the sea, 
raagimg from 

the French 
coast into 
the 

Mediterranean 4 ^^ - 




through the tube with one eye, 
but keep' both eyes open. Then 
place the free hand against the 
tube with the palm away from 
you, as in the picture, and it will 
appear as though there is a large 
hole in the hand. 

Lame 

JYJr Saiitii was amazed to see his 
old friend the absent-minded 
professor approaching, walking 
with one foot on the pavement and 
the other in the gutter. 

“ Good morning, Professor,” 
said Afr Smith. “ How are you ? ” 
“I was well enough until a few 
minutes ago, but then I suddenly 
developed a limp.” 

How Japan Got Its Name 

Japan is a word seldom heard in 
J the land itself. The Japanese 
name for the country is Niphon 
or Nippon, which means “ land 
of the rising sun.” Our word, 
Japan, is the result of a mistake 
made in spelling by early travel-' 
lers to the East. 


£ Always walk one behind the 

Transposition 

Header, when you my whole 
unfold, 

Transposed should I appear, 
Twould urge a frown, perhaps a 
scowl, 

And make you rather queer. 

This may occur from time to time, 
And you not be to blame, • * 
But sad disgrace awaits if I’m 
Attached unto a name. 

. Answer next week 

i Why Worry? 

JTatiier was reading his son’s 
school report. 

“ What a report! ” commented 
Father. “ Bottom of the class 
again, I see.” . ' . 1 
a It doesn’t matter, Dad,” 
replied Young . Hopeful; “they 
teach the same at both ends.” 1 • 

Ici on Parle Franks , 



The C N Cross Word Puzzle 

Abbreviations arc indicated by asterisks among the dues beloiv. Answer next week 
Reading Across. 1. Frolicsome. 6. To make rqady. 12. Earth’s satellite. 
14. An augury, 15. Thus. 17. One who lives near another. 20. Doctor.* 
21. Source of metals. 23. A peculiarity. 24. Instrument used by shoemakers. 
25. To delight. 28. African fly which preys on horses and cattle. 31. A guide. 
32. French for 43 across. 33. Passage-way in a church. 35. Indefinite article. 
30. Necessity. 38. To gain by labour. 40. French for the. 41. A monster 
loch this. 42. One of the gifts of the magi. 43. Where the sun rises. 



Reading Down. 1. The Mexican dollar. 2. Exist. 3. That, at a distance, 
4. Enemy, 5. Single things. 7. Foundations. 8. 13ig bird of Australia. 9. By. 
10. Same as 35 across. 11. A nobleman. 13. Exclamation. 16. A 
stonecrop. 18. Voracious. 19. Acrid. 20. Lives in a place. 22. A cloth 
measure. 24. Donkey. 20. Ages. 27. Devoured. 29. Organ of hearing. 
30. A prong of a fork. 31. Shallow vessel of tin, 34. Corrode. 37. Printer’s 
measure. 39. Exclamation of surprise. 



J.a noisette Le bois bn arbre 
nut wood tree' 

Aimez-vous les noisettes ? Les 
arbres dans le bois en so.nt pleins. 

Do you like nuts ? The trees in 
the wood are full of them. 

> Charade. . 

-When boisterous winds assail 
the ear, . • ~ 

Those parents who confide 
My second to my first may fear 
Lest woes should them betide. 

To form my whole, the circling 
year 

Wefourtimes mustdivi.de. ...... 

Answer next week 

This Week in Nature : 

fpin grass snake begins to hiber¬ 
nate. This is by far our 
..largest reptHe, averaging 30 to 
36 inches long. It is found in 
numbers in England and Wales, 
but. is practically absent from 
Scotland. The grass snake is fond 
of water, being a good swimmer, 
and lives mainly on frogs. The 
general body colour is olive green, 
greenish yeilow on the sides, and 
bluish black underneath. Owing . 
to the yellow collar on the neck it 
is sometimes known as the ring 
snake. Being harmless it should 
not be killed, and it makes an 
interesting pet 


other when there is no path 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening . Venus and 
Jupiter are in the South-West, 
Saturn is in the 
South, and 
Uranus in the 
South-East. In 
the morning 
Mars and Mer¬ 
cury are in the .j 
South- East. 

The picture 
shows the Moon as it may be.seen 
looking South at 8 p.m. on Sunday, 
October 25. • 

Business Methods 2500 Years Ago 

/J'iie modern way of conducting 

business and finance had its 
counterpart in the days of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar. Dr Dubberstein of 
Chicago University, who has been 
deciphering the clay!tablets of 
Babylon in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
time,.says that a business;man 
could provide for. his old age by 
an annuity, or leave a legacy to 
a son much in the same way as it 
is done today. v 

The business of leasing and 
renting land was carried on profit¬ 
ably and extensively,' and city 
dwellers leased their living quar¬ 
ters for periods of a year or more. 

Forward March 



yiiF. centipede walks through the 
, - town; 

His feet march two by two. 

The folks say, “ How lie keeps in 
step 

I cannot think, can you ? ” 

Hidden Seaside Resorts 

Jn each of the following sentences 
. is hidden the name of a well- 
known seaside resort in England 
or Wales. It may be a place where 
you spent your holiday this year. 

In life it happens that the 
lowest often are the bravest. 

How lovely to see the dew on 
a rosebud early in the morning. 

Think of the sailors at sea 
tonight. .4 

However worthy the man, all 
were regarded as equals. 

We admired their lovely red 
carpets. 

We did all we could, for Hylda’s 
sake. 

A bradawl is handy. 

Answer next week 

Tommy on the Rocks 

gAiD Tommy, whose boots were 
but crocks, 

As he sat with his mates' on the 
rocks: 

“ Has any kind friend 
Some scissors to lend, 

To cut these holes out of my 
socks ? ” 

Puzzle Word 

word there is, six letters it 
contains; 

Take one away, and twelve you’ll 
find remains. Answer next week 


Fivc-Minuto Story ' 

Four O’Clock Tea 

J ohn had hurt his foot and 
was in bed. 

It was very .unfortunate, 
for his friend Bill, who lived 
in the next road, had asked 
him to tea to meet his uncle, 
a famous explorer. And now 
John couldn’t go. 

“Never mind/' said 
Mummy cheerfully. " We’ll 
have a tea-party here. You 
crack these nuts'and I’ll get 
some crumbs. Those can go 
on the window-sill, and wc’il 
thread the nuts on a string. 
Then you can watch for your 
bird visitors/’ 

Having birds outside the 
window didn’t seem nearly 
as exciting as going to tea 
with a real explorer, but John 
cracked the nuts all the same. 

It was very cold out of 
doors and the bird visitors 
arrived in a llock, John 
soon became so interested in 
their table • manners (which 
were not party ones at all) 
that he forgot everything else. 

Suddenly his door. opened 
and in came his mother, 
followed by a tall, smiling 
man with a camera. 

" I saw your bird-party 
outside/' he said, “ and I 
was wondering if I might 
photograph them for a book 
on birds I am writing." 

n Oh, .what fun ! " cried 
John. 

With his new . friend Mr 
Wood, his camera, and the 
birds, the "time flew. - All 
too soon it was dark and the 
visitor began packing up. 

" I've promised to'call for. 
a friend of mine wl;o has gone 
out to tea with his nephew 
in the next road," he said. 

/' Is he called Bill ?." askccl 
John excitedly. 

• "He is, but how did you 
know ? " asked his new 
friend. 

John laughed., “ I didn’t, 
I only guessed," he said. 

Then he told him all about 
Bill’s tea-party, and how he 
had missed it. " Though I’m 
not really sorry I couldn't go," 
he added. 

" Still, we must do some¬ 
thing about Bill's uncle/’ 
said Mr Wood thoughtfully. 

He was as good as his word. 
Half an hour after he had 
said good-bye he was back 
again, this time bringing the 
explorer with him. 

So John had .his wish 
after all. 


A Story With Cyphers 
A :y of ,n ants 

By 1 were on a k%. 

They made a — for £ £ of food 
But found their = where they 
went. .. 

The ? is, who were the foes 
Who brought the ants to this * 
The answer is, 2 great big mice. 

& my, the ants, how they did hop. 

LAST WEEK'S ANSWERS 
Arithmetical Puzzle. <5i 
Transposition. Gander, danger, garden. 
What Am IP An indiarubber ball. 





Home-made Cokes with 

B0RWICKS Baking Powder 


Price of same 
cake home made 
with Borwick’s 


When you make your own cakes, you 
are actually saving money — as much as a 
shilling every time you make a large fruit 
cake 1 And here’s the recipe for certain 
success.' Use plain flour and Borwick’s 
Baking Powder. The great advantage of 
this is that you can regulate the amount 
ofraising ” for the different recipes you 
use, as Good Cooks always do. Remember, 
for success, it must be Borwick’s. 


t NevrBook 





This is a great volume for all boys who 
are scientifically inclined. It explains 
liow the hydraulic brake works, how a 
great dam is constructed to hold up to 
,500 million gallons of water, and de¬ 
scribes scores of other engineering feats 
and brilliant inventions. The book is 
illustrated by hundreds of remarkable 
photographs. Buy your copy now! 

i The Boy’s Book of 

EVERYDAY SCIENCE 

| 0/ all .Newsagents and Booksellers 0 ^■ 


Children-do you paint? 


jTKen ask ypur gfbcer for this 


It contains an entry 
form for the next 

H.P. SAUCE 

PAINTING COMPETITION 
with £50 in PRIZES 

If your grocer cannot supply one, send your name 
and address (nothing else) on a post card to:—• 

H.P. SAUCE WORKS (Dept. 36) 

Box 255, ASTON CROSS, BIRMINGHAM *6 

(The judges of’these competitions will take your age 
strictly into account). 


House, Karrjngdon Street, London, E.C.4. Advertisement Offices; The 
Rost Oiiiec, lloston, Mass, Subscription Rates everywhere: 11s a year: 
Central News Agency, Ltd. October 24, 4930. S.S. ^ " 





































































































